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MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


HE difficulties which press on Ministers at such 
gatherings as that of Wednesday have been more 
than once lamented by the principal spokesmen of late 
years. Rarely and more rarely does it happen to a Premier 
to have such observations to make as Lord BEAconsFIELD’s 
famous warning to Russia, or Mr. GLapsTonz’s even more 
famous reference to his long since abandoned policy of 
treating Parnellism and Parnellites. Ministers—so much 
the worse for them, and for us—are always with us, and 
their utterances are as common almost as those of the 
daily papers. And now, as Lord Sarispury pathetically 
lamented, a new curse is on the hapless August speaker. The 
increasing wisdom of Parliament—pleasingly exemplified 
in the same papers which reported Lord SauisBury’s speech 
by the intelligent offer of a Gladstonian member to have 
a sort of Chiltern Hundreds duel with a fellow-representa- 
tive of the same county—has resulted in what looks like 
a chronic attack of Autumn Sessions, Theman who knows 
that he must, will he nill he, put on his harness again in 
November cannot take any frantic joy or feel any excessive 
relief in putting it off in August ; still less can he, unless he 
is a very rash person indeed, boast himself of what he has 
accomplished. The now usual custom’ of vacation 
“ campaigns,” in which the chief ers of both parties 
= broadsides into one another, given an additional 
low to the popularity, or at least to the importance, of 
these Mansion House speeches. Yet they continue to be 
delivered, to be read, and perhaps to produce an effect— 
which is, at any rate, sufficient reason why they should be 
commented upon, even though the comment should have to 
«descend to such minutiz as that “ Emperor of Germany ” is 
-not the proper title of II., albeit Lord Satispury 
‘gave it him, and that Mr: Goscuen, of all people, should 
not talk about “a FranxensTeIn” when he means “a 
_ But, fortunately, we are not driven to these extremities, 
“there being abundant matter of a more dignified kind ready 
-for use. In the minor speeches there was, indeed, not 
‘much that was noteworthy. One may think that, if plain 
ommon sense will not tell Englishmen the necessity of 
coast defence in the days of long ranges and steam-vessels, 
playing at bombardments which burn nothing but powder 
dal denteibiations which make nobody’s banking account a 
‘halfpenny less will hardly enforce it. But it was quite 
‘right in Lord Grorce Hamitton to draw his moral, how- 
‘ever obvious.: Mr. Stannore had the good sense to say 
nothing about that little matter of the artillery. The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR made ‘some good remarks about. the 
House of Lords, and applied a very old, but not bad, legal 
joke with some considerable .freshness and point to the 
House which isnot of Lords. It will have been news, no 
Aoubt, to a good many of his hearers and readers that 
the _ House of Lords has a standing order prohibiting 
“all taunting or gibing speeches.” Unfortunately, in the 
present temper and constitution of the “other place,” we 
fear that even this order would do little good there. On 
the contrary, it would give an excellent opportunity to Mr. 
Heaty or Mr. T. P. O'Connor to have a debate on the 
question What is a taunting or gibing speech? and to in- 
troduce by themselves and their very sufficient English 
Gladstonian deputies as many taunting and gibing speeches 
exempli gratid as the House and the SPEAKER would permit. 
That there is no rule by which you can force a man to play 
fairly except the rule of refusing to play with him if he 
does not, is a principle long ago formulated by the greatest 
authorities on. the greatest of games. And then Lord 
-Hatspury’s homily stirred up Mr. GoscnEn to defend the 
‘Assembly ‘which he adorns, The was conducted 


wish that he had 


very pleasantly, and we trust with more conviction on the 
part of the speaker than we can afford to lend it as hearers. 
We cannot, like Mr. GoscueEn, praise the House of Commons 
for its desperate desire to be doing. A wise passiveness is 
what good Englishmen would rather pray the Upper Powers 
to inspire into an Assembly where Mr. TALKaTIVvE 

Mr. Byenps are perhaps rather more conspicuous than 
old Honest or Mr. GreaTHeart. 

The Prime Munister, as we have said, was a little 
apologetic for, as it were, coming in front of the curtain a long 
time before the curtain can be said to have really fallen. The 
Local Government Bill was the only sheaf that he could 
expose to the tardy August sun, and as it happens that the 
Local Government Bill and the Corporation of London are, 
let us say, in a condition of imperfect sympathy with one 
another, his task of waving this harvest before the Lorp 
Mayor was not of the easiest. But Lord Sa.ispury is 
equal to harder efforts than this. He said little about Ire- 
land ; but what little he did say was true, and grave, without 
being either discouraging or sanguine. He took just credit 
for the operation by which, if not the debt, yet the charge for 
the debt, of England has just been lightened. But the main 
interest of his speech attached to his references to foreign 
affairs and to Egypt, which can now hardly be called foreign 
affair. Lord SaLispury must have enraged. certain foreign, 
especially French, crities by the praise which he rightly 
bestowed on Sir Epcar Vincent for the English manage- 
ment. of ian finance, and by the. well-founded boast 
which he e of the general efforts which we have made, 


‘and are making, forthe restoration of that country to a 
state in which she'shall . “ go alone,” with no more tutelage 


from us than a watchful surveillance of interferences with 
her independence on the part of other Powers. We could 
explicitly included among the duties of 
England that restoration of Egyptian rule over the interior 
which—as a matter of duty, no less than as one of interest 


_—is incumbent on us. But such a reference might be 


mistaken and misrepresented. Until more distinct in- 
telligence arrives as to what is actually going on in 


the Equatorial provinces, it might be premature to speak 
of things which lie as yet in the of more gods 
than one. And attention, no doubt, centred on Lord 


SauisBury’s deliverances as to European policy proper. We 
have summed up elsewhere the chief aspects of that policy 
as it presents itself, and we do not find in that summary 
anything inconsistent with Lord Saxispury’s view. The 
view itself will, we fear, be unsatisfactory to those persons 
(for some of whom we have a high respect) who think that 
it is the duty, and that it isin the power, of an English 
Minister of the present day, by entering into colloquies with 
sovereigns and statesmen, to hinder or to hasten the natural 
results of political forces. With this delusion we have for 
some years battled as hard as we have fought against that other 
and more impudent delusion which pretends that the — 
of Mr. GuapsTonE has impressed itself upon England for 

time, and that the policy of Lord Sauispury is as the policy of 
Mr. GuiapstonE, and much morealso. Between these two last 
things there is all the difference between the determination 
to drive a nail where it will go and the placid resolve to let 
other people drive their nails in your own walls wherever 
they please, abstaining yourself from driving any as from 
a useless and expensive diversion. But, on the other side, 
we can pay ourselves with no delusion as to the present 
capacities of an English Minister, whoever he may be. He 
has nothing to offer to foreign Powers which might induce 
them to fight England’s battles. He knows, and they know, 
that the Great European Powers would and must welcome 
an attack by Russia on England even if they hope that 
England may get the better of Russia. He knows, and they 
know, that no English Prime Minister can pledge the policy 
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of England further than to the absolutely uncertain échéance 
of the next general election. And he knows, and they 
know, that if England cannot fight her own battles, the 


~ eagles are ready for the carcass and not in the least likely 


to put themselves to the superfluous trouble of fighting 
with each other that the carcass may continue unquarried. 
These simple truths, while they are no doubt foolishness 
to the merely stupid Gladstonian, who knows nothing of 
foreign policy, are, we regret to see, stumbling-blocks to some 
people who ought to know something about it, and whose 
general tendencies make for political righteousness. That 
is melancholy, but it cannot be helped. What we have 
been striving to make plain is, that alliances are things as 
simple as credit at a banker's. The banker will let you 
overdraw just as long as you have securities to deposit, a 
general credit to pledge, or any other negotiable asset to 
make use of. When you have no more, the principle of 
business will come in, and you may go and call on the 
partners just as often as you care to waste shoe-leather, 
dignity, and time. Fortunately the assets of England are 
still very good assets. But they are not of the kind that 
the Continental loanmonger chooses to take; and, on the 
whole, we are by no means sorry that they are not. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 


T ORD SALISBURY’S speech on the second reading of 
4 the Local Government Bill (which was read a third 
time and passed in the House of Lords on Thursday) was 
characteristic and original. To the not infrequent com- 
plaint that the Conservative party have introduced and 
passed an extremely democratic measure Lord Sa.isBury 
replies that the importance of the Bill has been greatly 
exaggerated, inasmuch as the functions which it transfers 
from the Quarter Sessions to the County Councils have been 
imposed on the justices within the present century. The 
control of county bridges is, according to Lord Sauispury, 
the only power vested in Quarter Sessions which can pre- 
tend to a respectable and not very remote antiquity. Par- 
liament and the press have, therefore, been under a mis- 
conception in the absorbing attention which they have 
devoted to the long debates in the House of Commons, 
and even to the shorter discussions in the Upper House. 
If Lord Satispury be asked why a trivial change in the 
Constitution should produce general alarm, he answers that 
the common estimate was erroneous. He is, nevertheless, 
aware that the conduct of the Government in introducing 
such a measure requires some explanation in addition to 
the statement that little harm will have been done. It is 
undoubtedly true that both parties had long since pro- 
fessedly agreed on the necessity of establishing Corporations 
in rural districts, and that Ministers were bound to redeem 
promises which some of them had made without protest on 
the part of their colleagues. If a supposed popular wish 
were gratified by the substitution of a new authority to 
repair county bridges, the time of Parliament would not 
have been wasted. No promoter of an important Bill could 
be more entirely exempt than Lord Sarispury from en- 
thusiastic illusions or from any desire to magnify the great- 
ness of the Ministerial achievements. Lord Sauispury’s 
critics have sometimes described him as cynical; but it 
would be more accurate to affirm that he generally says 
what he thinks. It may be added that he is on such occa- 
sions more singular in his candour than in opinions which 
are shared by a large portion of the community. Lord 
Sauispury refers to the purport and legal operation of the 
Local Government Bill, and not to the principles which it 
exemplifies or to the indirect consequences which may pro- 
bably follow its enactment. It is at least certain that the 
conduct of the Ministry has been entirely disinterested. 
With the exception of a few conventional compliments 
from Mr. GuapstTonE and Sir Harcourt, there is 
no indication of any conciliatory operation of the great con- 
cession to Liberal doctrines. The acerbities of party warfare 
have been rather aggravated than abated while the Govern- 
ment was doing the work of the Opposition. 

Lord Carnarvon expressed the real opinion of the House 
of Lords, but he wisely made no attempt to give practical 
effect to his arguments. It was not worth while to propose 
and carry amendments which would almost certainly have 
been rejected by the House of Commons ; nor indeed would 
any manipulation of the clauses remove Lord Carnarvon’s 
objections. The most important part of the measure is the 


fundamental enactment that the Councils are to be elected 
by household suffrage. The arguments in its favour are 
not founded on expediency or on principle, but on simple 
necessity. As some of the admirers of a widespread franchise 
justly remarked, it was not probable that the constituencies 
which now control policy and legislation would submit 
to be permanently deprived of the management of their 
own local affairs. It is an excellent reason for a Ministerial 
decision that no other proposal could be carried. Urban 
municipalities have for half a century been elected by 
household suffrage, and it was impossible to devise an excuse 
for treating the counties with exceptional suspicion. If 
any scheme of indirect representation had been proposed, it 
would have been unexpectedly discredited by the collapse 
of reputation which has befallen the Metropolitan Board of 

Yorks; but, in truth, the principle of household suffrage 
was inevitably accepted. The test of its expediency, which 
must be furnished by experience, will not be immediately 
conclusive. 1t is possible that the first elections under the 
Bill will be conducted with decent regard to the com- 
parative qualifications of candidates. Ten years hence the 
most experienced administrators and the representatives of 
property will perhaps be eliminated, and demagogues and 
wire-pullers will control the electoral machinery. It is, 
nevertheless, possible that Lord Carnarvon’s gloomy anti- 
cipations may be partially falsified by the result. The 
franchise and nearly all the other conditions of municipal 
government are to be the same in counties and in boroughs, 
but, as Lord Carnarvon said, the question of distance is 
not unimportant. It is certain that, unless the members. 
of Councils are paid, they will not trouble themselves with 
constant attendance at the county town. A townsman has. 
far more facility for discharging municipal duties when he- 
can attend meetings and committees in the course of a 
morning’s walk. 

It is not improbable that, as Lord Carnarvon appre- 
hends, the Local Government Bill will generate swarms 
of little provincial ScunapHorsts. There will be petty 
Caucuses, with their corruption and their intrigues, and with 


their total disregard of private claims to confidence and of 
public interests; but in the existing Corporations similar 
nuisances, though they are not unknown, are not found to: 


be intolerable. One of the apologists of the Bill ingeniously 


answered the objection that the County Councils would be- 


chosen on political grounds. He admitted the probability 
that such influence would be felt, but he held that political 
interest tended to attract attention to municipal affairs. 
Ordinary local business is not sufficiently stimulating to- 
attract general attention ; but a dishonest or incapable coun- 
cillor is liable to be exposed by a political enemy. There is. 
probably more or less truth in all these speculations. The 
sufficient apology for a measure which may tend to various 
forms of mischief is that it could not have been founded 
on any other principle than popular suffrage. The evils of 
representative government are both numerous and noto- 
rious; but in its democratic form it is now, at least in 
England, universally dominant. The introduction of any 
inequality or privilege would immediately provoke a hostile 
attack. The new system may, on the whole, be advan- 
tageous, but it will certainly be expensive. The County 
Corporations will be controlled and directed by the popular 
majority, which will have little obvious interest in economic 
administration of the rates. It is not in the counties alone: 
that taxation will be effectually divorced from representation. 
Mr. GoscueEn’s subsidy of three millions paid by the tax- 
payers to the ratepayers will in a few years be swallowed 
up by increased expenditure. 

The rural municipalities will share with the older Corpora- 
tions the generally beneficial influence of their official in- 
struments and advisers. There is no reason why county 
clerks under that or some similar title should not be as 
sagacious, as faithful to their employers, and as much exempt 
from corrupt motives as existing officers of Corporations. 
In default of proved dishonesty, such as that which is im- 
puted to some of the staff of the Board of Works, a lawyer 
or engineer has the security of a professional conscience a> 
well as of the regard to principle which he may be supposed 
to share with the rest of the community. A surveyor who 
understands his business takes an interest in the efliciency 
in public works which is not likely, except in rare instances, 
to be disturbed by deference to Caucuses or factions. Coun- 
cillors and aldermen, while they reserve their own dignified 
superiority, necessarily defer to experts whose knowledge }* 
superior to their own. Though the officers will hold ther 
position at the pleasure of the Council, they will, as in the 
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urban municipalities, practically hold their places for life. 
Their accumulated knowledge will generally enable them to 
direct the municipal administration, each in his own de- 

ment. In this, as in several other matters, things will 
neither be as good nor as bad as they ought in theory toprove. 
The nominees of popular suffrage may not be impeccable 

iots, but some of them will be honest and intelligent, 
and they will all be more or less guided by competent advisers. 
An optimist in the place of Lord Carnarvon might have expa- 
tiated as plausibly on the advantages of elective government ; 
but, when both parties were eulogizing legislation to which 
‘both were committed, it was more desirable to call attention 
to doubts and difficulties than to join in the general chorus 
of approbation. 

One of the strangest peculiarities of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill is the all but universal indifference with which 
it has been received. It appears that the farmers had not 
the smallest desire to emancipate themselves from the power 
of the oligarchy which has managed the county affairs. 
Many years have passed since the present Lord Cross, then 
Home Secretary in Mr. Disraexi’s Government, was com- 

lied by a majority of the House of Commons to prepare a 
ae Government Bill. In the previous Session the leader 
of the House, Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, had issued a “ whip” 
to oppose a motion, of which notice had been given, for 
the establishment of elective government in counties. Before 
the appointed day the Minister found it expedient to evade 
a hostile decision by promising some measure of the kind 
which had been demanded. In the next year Lord Cross’s 
Bill was not sufficiently Liberal to satisfy the malcontents. 
‘The measure was accordingly dropped, and a substitute 
which gave still less satisfaction was in the next year in- 
troduced and dropped amid universal indifference. The 
«county ratepayers have since urged their claims to relief, 
but Mr. Rrrcuie’s Bill was expected and received without 
any perceptible emotion. It is not to be assumed that the 
Ministers were ill advised in legislating while they had the 
opportunity. The present Opposition, if it had succeeded 
to office before the question was settled, would almost cer- 
tainly have produced a more mischievous measure. It 
will be well if the Conservative Government has to deal 
with the numerous issues which have been postponed. The 
licensing clauses and the constitution of London might be 
so managed as to cause indefinite mischief. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 
R. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S “ hypothetical 


“questions” could serve no purpose in the House of 
Commons except to waste another fragment of the small 
remaining balance of the Session. Still they were good 
questions to ask in proper time and place. It is well to 
know whether these manceuvres teach the officers and men 
of the fleet anything; whether they realize the actual con- 
ditions of war—which, again, includes the question whether 
defenceless towns would be really bombarded in war ; and, 
finally, the “civil population of British towns” may well 
ask themselves (not Lord whether they 
have not something to learn. If this string of questions is 
borrowed from Mr. Camppett-BaNNERMAN, and carefully 
answered in proper quarters, some may be obtained in 
an indirect way out of his little bit of obstruction. To in- 
quire whether it was not outrageous to continue the 
maneuvres on Sunday was, of course, mere waste of time. 
Sabbath-breaking is, we are afraid, one of the permanent 
horrors of war, Seamen who are at service and soldiers 
who are at church when the enemy is in the neighbourhood 
are liable to find themselves taken by surprise and compelled 
to finish their prayers in the character of prisoners of war. 
For the rest, the good people of Greenock and Ardrossan 
who were disturbed at Divine Service had an easy remedy. 
All they had to do was to sit still and pay no attention to the 
blank cartridges of Her Masesty’s ships. Their principles 
do not seem to have been severe to this point. At Ardrossan, 
at least, they imitated the touchingly human behaviour of 
Mr. Keene's Scotch elder, who broke his rebuke to the 
little boys who were fishing on Sunday in order to advise 
one of the sinners who had a bite how to land his fish. They 
showed a great deal of the old Adam at Ardrossan. They 
actually turned out and cheered the wicked conduct of the 
cruisers’ crews and the coast-guard. What would the sainted 
ALEXANDER Satetps have said to this? 
The value of the manceuvres is a more important matter 


than the harrowed religious emotions of Mr. CampBELi- 
Bannerman. On the whole, we think it may be taken as 
proved already that they do teach useful lessons to officers 
and men. No doubt it is well to remember that, as the ex- 
cellent blue-jacket said at Crookhaven, “It’s only blank- 
“ cartridge, Jack.” In the actual business ships would have 
no doubt whether or no they had been struck by torpedoes, 
| torpedo-boats would soon learn whether or no they were 
_sunk by machine guns, and landing parties would find it 
less easy to face a withering fire. As it is, there is much 
doubt on these points. Quite a pretty little series of 
friendly quarrels has arisen as to what vessels ought to 
be counted as sunk, and what men ought to consider 
themselves dead, like the people of Oban. To a consider- 
able extent this is inevitable in all manceuvres, and even 
more ainid the far-reaching movements and night operations 
of sea practice than on land. Still, when every allowance 
is made, much has been done of a useful kind. Squadrons 
cannot cruise in trying weather on a dangerous coast 
without lights up and not give officers and men abun- 
dant useful practice. The seagoing qualities of ships are 
tested for one thing. Take it altogether, our vessels have 
come fairly out of it as yet. There have been reports of 
difficulties, but no ship has absolutely broken down. Even 
H.M.S. Sandfly has turned out to be capable of cruising, 
and if the Racoon leaks, at least she does not leak so badly 
as to be unable to keep the sea. ‘The continual firing which 
Mr. CampBeEi-BaNNERMAN thinks mere play, and Sir W. 
Lawson (a wise man and a competent) thinks an absurdity, 
does at least show whether the guns can stand continuous, 
work or not. It is not known that one of them has burst. 
Undefended towns might not be attacked for merely destruc- 
tive purposes in war, neither would they necessarily be de- 
stroyed because four shots were fired at them’; but the all- 
round cruises of the Spider and Calypso do at least prove 
that it would be possible for a cruiser to do infinite damage 
on an enemy's coast. If any belligerent thought it con- 
ducive to his interests to imitate the conduct of General 
SHERMAN in Alabama and the Carolinas, or of General 
SHERIDAN in the Shenandoah Valley, he could certainly do 
it, and these maneuvres prove that steam will enable him 
to do it very quickly. After all, even in very modern times, 
and among people intensely conscious of their civilization, 
the necessities of the case have been thought to require a 
very close imitation of the desolation of the Palatinate. 
The actual operations by which Admiral Tryon forced his 
opponent to raise the blockade of Bantry Bay are in them- 
selves instructive. They show among other things that 
search lights, for instance, can be used to baffle discovery as 
well as to make it. An electric light is, it appears, only a 
| much larger and stronger version of Mr. Pickwicr’s dark 
lantern. It makes pitch darkness round the place it is 
shining on, and when it crosses another the result is blurr. 
Only a certain form of scientific mind will be surprised to 
discover from the operations in Bantry Bay that, in spite’ 
of innumerable inventions, it is just as necessary as ever to 
have vigilant human eyes at the right place. ‘The ships of 
Admiral Tryon’s squadron which got away succeeded in 
escaping simply because there was nobody there to see 
them. A house with two doors is hard to watch, and 
Admiral Barrp’s fleet watched the wrong exit from Bere- 
haven. The blockaded fleet drew its enemies’ attention to 
the east end of Bear Island, and then a part of its ships 
slipped out by the west end, and escaped to sea under the 
shadow of Fair Head and by Dursey Island. Admiral’ 
Tryon’s stratagem was well planned, and executed in a 
highly creditable fashion. 


There will probably be an inclination rather to overrate 
than to underrate what the maneuvres have taught. It is 
already decided in some quarters that Admiral Tryon’s 
escape shows the impossibility of blockading an enemy’s 
fleets in modern naval war. What is ticketed as Lord 
Sr. Vincent's policy is declared to be inapplicable, and what 
is roundly ealled Lord Howe's is described as the obviously 
right policy for the future. We are afraid that Admiral. 
CoLomB is responsible for a certain amount of loose talk on 
this subject,. It appears to be believed that it was always 
competent to English admirals to adopt either Lord 
Sr. Viycent’s policy of blockade or Lord Howe's of wait- 
ing ina commanding position for the enemy to come out 
But in fact each was best or not best according to circum- 
stances, and no English or other admiral ever maintained 
a blockade.unless he possessed a great material or moral 
superiority. Lord Sr. Vincent himself could not continue 


to watch Toulon when he was attacked in rear by the 
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Spaniards. He was compelled to evacuate the Mediter- 
ranean and adopt “ Led Mowwe policy” of waiting for 
a chance to strike the enemy at sea. After the impor- 
tant. victory from which he obtained his title, he began 
blockading again because he had recovered the supremacy, 
both moral and material. It would be absurd to talk of 
moral superiority in connexion with the naval manceuvres, 
and in point of number of ships Admiral Barrp had a. 
very slight advantage. In real war an officer of Admiral 
Tryon’s spirit might well have felt justified in forcing on 
an action with his battle-ships—he had five to seven—in the 
confidence that, even if beaten, he had a safe port behind 
him, and might have so damaged the blockading fleet as 
to compel it to take itself off. He would certainly not 
have, relied on stratagem only, unless his fleet had been 
taught to feel itself inferior by a previous defeat. In 
truth the blockading policy, Lord Sr. Vixcent’s so-called, 
never could, or can, be adopted till victory has given 
one of the combatants an acknowledged superiority on blue 
water, or unless one of them starts with an overwhelming 
force in numbers. Therefore, the operations in Bantry 
Bay prove nothing as to the values of the supposed com- 
peting policies. Their wisdom, like the wisdom of other 
policies, is contingent. If anybody likes to say that the 
operations prove that when we want to blockade an enemy 
we had better have a very superior force to do it with— 
we shall not quarrel with him. Only let it be remembered 
that in real war Admirals Bairp and Tryon would be on 
the same side, and that the victories of both teams in this 


_ game count to us. 


TWO OXFORD CIIURCHMEN. 
LTHOUGH translations from one suffragan see to 


another are happily no longer common, the removal 
of Bishop Stusgs from Chester to Oxford is amply justified 
by its peculiar fitness. The demands that in these days 
are made upon a bishop’s time and strength leave com- 
paratively little opportunity for literary work. But Bishop 
Srvbss is not as other men; and, while performing his 
episcopal duties at Chester with vigour and success, he has 
not broken off his historical labours. It will be a gain to 
him to be near the Bodleian, and everything that makes it 
easier for him to pursue his researches is a gain to every 
student of history. More than this, it is of the highest 
advantage to the Church of England that he should be 
enabled to carry on work that has already done much to 
illustrate her historical position, her place in the develop- 
ment of the nation, the rights of her clergy, and the prin- 
ciples on which ecclesiastical jurisdiction should be modelled 
and administered. The wisdom and authority which he 
has exhibited whenever he has taken part in the affairs 
of the province of York will give additional dignity and 
weight to the proceedings of the Upper House of the 
Convocation of the Southern province. He will be warmly 
welcomed at Oxford; for he is in thorough sympathy 
with all that is best in the life of the University, where 
he has many friends and certainly not a single enemy. 
Nor will his welcome be less warm from the diocese at 
large. . He has shown during his residence at Chester that 
he is no less excellent as a bishop than he is as a scholar, 
He. has forwarded by generous donations, by valuable 
counsel, and by kindly co-operation every scheme that seemed 
likely to promote the spiritual, moral, or social welfare of 
the inhabitants of Cheshire. His power of influencing 
younger men, which has already been apparent both in 
Oxford and in his Northern diocese, will find scope at 
Cuddesdon, while the special character of his churchmanship, 
his respect for Catholic antiquity, combined with a manly 
tone of piety, will be acceptable to the Oxford clergy. 
People have by this time found out that, in spite of his 
gentle manners and studious tastes, the Bishop is not a man 
to be trifled with, and that he is not only sure to be right 
about all matters of ecclesiastical discipline, but that he has 
the power of making troublesome persons appear and feel— 
if they are capable of understanding sarcasm—exceedingly 
ridiculous, If the peace of a diocese can be secured by its 
bishop, Oxford will be safe from strife under his rule, and 
happily for him—for he is a lover of peace—it is of all 
dioceses perhaps the least likely to cause anxiety to its 
Bishop on that score. 
The death of the Dean of Cxaicnester on Saturday last 
recalls many memories of one who for several years held 
@ prominent place in the ecclesiastical life of Oxford. Men 


of many University generations must vividly remember the- 
tall, thin figure, the silvered hair, and the dignified and. 
somewhat stern face of Dr. Burcon, when Vicar of St. 
Mary’s. He had been bred up for a business career, and. 
did not come into residence at Worcester College until he- 
was older than the general run of undergraduates, and 
had already acquired considerable acquaintance with: 
literature, and had written his Life of Sir Thomas Gresham.. 
After gaining the Newdegate with a poem that contains. 
one passage of much beauty, he took his degree in 1845,. 
entered Orders, and was elected to an Oriel Fellowship.. 
Family ties brought him into close friendship with Hueu 
James Ross, and he readily adopted the doctrines of the- 
most learned divines of the Oxford movement, while, in. 
common with those who remained stedfast to the Church of 
England, he was strengthened in his dislike of all Roman-- 
izing tendencies by the deplorable secessions from which his: 
party suffered. He was, as he said of himself in later years, 
a “Churchman of the old-fashioned type, which approved 
“ itself to ANDREWEs and Hooker, SanpEerson and 
“Taytor and Lavp,” and he certainly never lacked the 
courage of his opinions. Kindly and gentle as he was: 
in private life, he delighted in controversy, and was a. 
dangerous antagonist. Every move that seemed to him 
to be disloyal to the Church he met with a vigorous re-- 
sistance, which often took the form of a pamphlet full 
of vehemence and originality, The vague and unscholarly 
views of the Broad Church party constantly excited his. 
wrath ; he delighted in convicting Dean Sranuey of igno-. 
rance as to the meaning of a Nicean canon, and strenuously 
opposed his appointment as a Select Preacher. He frecly 
expressed his contempt for the contributors to Essays and. 
Reviews, and published a really delightful letter to Bishop 
Jackson on the protests of the eight suffragans of Can-. 
terbury against the consecration of Dr. Tempie to the 
see of Exeter. Any practices which he considered mere: 
imitations of Rome were extremely distasteful to him, 
and he used to contrast the humility which marked the 
old Anglican revival with the spirit of vanity and in- 
subordination which he declared was at the bottom of the 
proceedings of some of the most extreme Ritualists. His. 
sermons at St. Mary’s drew large congregations ; for, apart. 
from their sterling excellence, he was given to quaint 
and unexpected utterances, reproaching “ little sticks and 
“ stones” for being made the excuse for doubts as to the 
truth of revelation, or comparing a Ritualist to the “wild 
“ass’s colt” of Zopnar’s remonstrance to Jos. His 
indignation was not always wisely directed, and the Sunday 
breakfasts of the Christ Church men and his distrust of the 
morality of the maidservants in Oxford lodgings led him 
to afford cause for much laughter. Indeed, there was. 
always something comic about him ; and this was, perhaps, 
the reason why, in spite of his self-denying efforts, he never 
succeeded in gaining any considerable influence over younger 
men at Oxford. His three reviews on the work of the re- 
visers of the English New Testament, which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review, and have since been published in a sepa- 
rate volume, perhaps constitute the greatest service he 
rendered to the Church ; they made it impossible that the- 
Revised Version should ever be authorized. As Dean of 
Chichester he has left behind him a pleasant memory, and. 
the esteem and affection with which he was regarded by the. 
members of the Cathedral body are feelingly recorded in 
a sermon published in the Guardian of this 
Ww 


THE STRIKES IN FRANCE. 
| Fprntty disputes on a large scale in France are. 


always more or less of the nature of a fire near a 
powder magazine. The magazine was never less isolated or. 
less carefully administered than at present, and so the; 
strikes which are extending so rapidly may prove the cause 
of a very serious explosion. They have not hitherto been 
more violent than some which we have seen here. Eng- 
lish workmen have intimidated non-strikers, have smashed 
windows, and have even tried to wreck factories within the 
last few years. But in England these things have never’. 
been more than mere disturbances of order. In France 
they may be the beginning of something very serious in- | 
deed. There are always agitators in abundance ready to 
turn a mob of discontented workmen into a ruob of in- 
surgents. The strongest Governments which have been 
seen in France during this century have had reason to 
regard such movements with uneasiness, When once any 
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part of the population is stirring for some private grievance 
of its own, that other part whose standing grievance is the 
form of government itself is always ready to seize its 
chance. 


Now the present Government is very far from being the 
strongest France has seen since the Revolution. It has 
— weaknesses as well as the general one which 

affected its predecessors—the hatred, namely, of a very 
large portion of the population of France. This particular 
Republic is distrusted even by many Republicans. The 
more or less Socialistic Radicals dislike it because it will 
not go far enough to please them. The moderate men are 
frightened because the present Ministry is thought likely 
to go very far in the direction of pleasing the Radicals. 
M. Froguer has certainly belonged to this party all his life. 
He was suspected, or even more than suspected, of approving 
the Commune. Since his tardy accession to office he has not 
modified, and still less concealed, his principles. What it is he 
exactly means to do he has not said, but he has repeatedly 
assured everybody that it will be something very Radical. To 
the moderate men this can only mean that he is prepared to 
aid the working class to get much, if not all, of what they 
desire by Government help. M. Fioquer may not be prepared 
to adopt a thoroughly Socialistic policy, but he certainly 
shows that he leans towards courses which the Socialists 
are certain to approve. Since the strikes began his Ministry 
has shown at least certain unwillingness to take vigorous 
measures for the maintenance of order. Soldiers have been 
told off to protect employers and labourers who were still 
disposed to go on working. This has hitherto prevented any 
serious conflict. But the Ministry encouraged the rioters 
by its extraordinary discovery that overturning carts and 
destroying tools is not intimidation, or even an offence 
known to the law. It has since discovered that the Code 
had not overlooked this kind of violence. But its first opi- 
nion had had time to do a great deal of mischief. The 
rioters at Amiens may very naturally have argued that, if 
upsetting a cart was an innocent proceeding, wrecking a 
factory might not be a very criminal action. When the 
consequences of its first hasty decision were made clear to 
the Ministry, it appavently realized the extent of its own 
folly, but in the meantime it had helped to set disorder 
going. The extension of the strike from the labourers to 
the waiters and hairdressers of Paris, and from the capital, 
first to Amiens, then to Lyons, shows that there is widely- 
spread inclination towards disorder. The strike, too, is 
made less against low wages than for the purpose of ob- 
taining terms of pay and hours of work to be regulated 
according to an ideal standard. With a Ministry which 
has shown such an astonishing idea of what the Criminal 
Code of France contains, and a Prime Minister who 
is ostentatiously Radical in a country where Radicalism 
means certainly revolution and probably Socialism, French- 
men of the moderate type may excusably feel uneasy. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to exaggerate the possible dangers 
of the situation. The Government is openly attacked by 
General BouLaNncer and the adventurers on one side and 
by the Conservatives of all parties on the other. The 
majority of the Chamber has committed itself to a speedy 
revision of the Constitution. In the ordinary course of 
things, therefore, the fundamental laws of the Government— 
if that name can be given to the last compromise—will 
shortly be called into question. At any time this would be 
a danger for France. If it has to be done while the country 
is full of disorder, promoted by men who have received 
much of the Premier's approval, it can hardly help leadi 
to disturbance of a serious kind. It is an ugly sign that 
the scoundrel element of the French revolutionary party is 
as busy as the devil in a gale of wind. The friends and 
worthy colleagues of the late vapouring, cowardly, and 
bloodthirsty ruffian, “General” Evupgs, whose funeral has 
been very appropriately the occasion of a riot and of the 
smashing of M. Tiecerenr’s hat, are all to the fore again. 
When they are stirring, it is certain that, unless the 
Government is prepared to keep order with a strong hand, 
there will be some more or less serious attempt made to 
revive the Commune. Unfortunately—one must use that 
word, though “naturally” might be the more fitting one— 
the Third Republic has ended, after using up every other pos- 
sible politician, in putting a semi-Communist and thorough- 
going Radical at the head of affairs. Under such guidance. 
there is at least a serious chance that the revolutionists 
will receive that’ assistance from the weakness of Goyern-. 
ment which has always been the chief factor in French 
revolutions, 


GENERAL SHERIDAN. 


= SHERIDAN, who has died at a compara 
tively early age, ranked after Grant and SHeamas 
among the three first Federal commanders of the Civil War- 
In that great struggle reputations were rapidly made, and 
the more brilliant portion of Smerman’s career extended 
only over one or two campaigns. Like all the general 
officers on either side who displayed any considerable ability, 
he was educated at West Point; but his successes were 
achieved rather by hard fighting than by extraordinary 
strategic skill. He did good service in subordinate com- 
mands during the second and third years of the war. In 
1864 he was appointed, on the recommendation of General 
Grant, to the command of the cavalry force which covered 
the right flank of the Federal army by operating in the 
Shenandoah Valley. As Commander of the Cavalry Corps 
of the Army of the Potomac he contributed largely to the 
success of the final campaign. The Confederate General 
Srvart, and, after his death, General Earty, displayed not 
less vigour and activity than their formidable opponent ; 
but the Federal General had a great superiority in numbers, 
and his losses were from time to time made good by an 
almost unlimited succession of reinforcements. It is be 
lieved that in the final advance on Richmond Grant lost a 
larger number of men than the whole of Lzr’s army. His 
triumph might have been further delayed, and perhaps 
averted, if Lez’s movements had not been hampered and 
thwarted by Smermay’s rapid and successful attack on 
Earty. When the Confederate General, with a force reduced 
to 30,000 men, was at last obliged to evacuate Richmond 
and Petersburg, SHERIDAN joined the main army and pressed 
Lee hard, until he was compelled, with a mere fragment of 
his former force, to surrender at Appomattox Court House. 
The popular estimate of SHERmDay’s services seems to have 
been just ; and, when Grant and Saerman had successively 
resigned the chief command of the American army, the 
choice of SHERIDAN to occupy the vacant post was univers- 
ally approved. To a general who has commanded greai 
armies in the field the chief command at Washington is 
merely an administrative office of secondary importance, or 
almost a sinecure. In the improbable contingency of 
another great war SHERmpAN would certainly have bees 
chosen by the Government to fill the highest military post. 
General Scnorre.p, who succeeds him, though he earned ¢ 
high reputation as one of Grant's lieutenants, would per- 
haps not command the same confidence which was reposed 
in SHERIDAN. 


It is neither necessary, nor for the most part desirable, 
that a successful soldier should be a politician ; and, fortu- 
nately for his reputation, General SHerrpan seldom took az 
active part in pubkc affairs. General SHerman has more 
than once steadily refused to become a candidate for the 
Presidency, and Grant, who, indeed, could at that time 
scarcely have been passed over, added nothing in his poli- 
tical career to his claims on the gratitude of his country- 
men. During his earlier years of office, General Grant was 
strongly tempted to employ the military force in support 
of the Republican party in some of the Southern States. 
SHeErman, who then held a command in Louisiana, ex- 
pressed his readiness to execute the orders of the Presi- 
dent by placing an extensive district under martial law. 
The language of his despatches, which were afterwards pub- 
lished, showed a singular indifference to legal and constita- 
tional doctrines. General Grant or his Ministers ulti 
declined the offers of their zealous subordinate ; and it is not 
known that after that time SHERmpaN attempted to interfere 
in civil contests. The fame which he had acquired in twe 
or three campaigns secured him a courteous reception when 
he visited the German head-quarters during the war of 
1870. It is said, on doubtful authority, that, in a discussion 
on some points of military history, Count MoxrKe hinted 
to his guest that the American Civil War furnished ne 
trustworthy precedents, as the armies on both sides con- 
sisted of raw recruits. He might have added that the 
generals also were extemporized ; and yet several of them 
acquired a just reputation. It may be doubted whether 
the taciturn German strategist confided so unpalatable am 
opinion to a stranger. The advice which General Surman 
is said to have tendered to Prince Bismarck is perhaps 
more credible. The German generals scarcely n the 
suggestion that they should deal hard blows at the enemy. 
The more characteristic part of SHERmAN’s suggesticn 
was that the invaders should cause as much suffering as 
possible to the inhabitants of the country. They woulé 
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be induced to press their Government, to make peace. 
“ Nothing should be left the people but eyes to see and 
“ lament the war.” Snerman had in his famous march to 
the sea practised what SHerman seems afterwards to have 
preached. The strictly professional view of human life and 
happiness could hardly be exhibited in a more cynical form. 
Swerman had no quarrel with the French, whom, indeed, 
Americans generally profess to regard with friendly feelings ; 
yet he had no hesitation in recommending that they should 
be indiscriminately plundered and harassed for the purpose 
of compelling them to establish a Government strong enough 
to make peace. If SHerman had been the guest of the 
French, he would probably have been not less indifferent to 
the rights and interests of the Germans. His counsels, if 
they were ever given, were happily not followed. No 
victorious belligerents have been more moderate in their 
treatment of non-combatants and of the general population. 
Perhaps regular soldiers are more scrupulous than patriotic 
volunteers. 


Cool indifference to the feelings of foreigners is not con- 
fined to American officers such as General SHErman. The 
discussion of the Fisheries Treaty in the Senate has given 
abundant opportunities for discourteous language which per- 
haps is sometimes not even intended to cause offence. During 
the Civil War the supposed leaning of some English politicians 
to the Southern cause provoked a furious animosity which 


The suggestion that annexation is an open question is in 
itself an insult. It is doubtful whether the resolution will 
be included as a supplementary article in the Republican 
platform ; but Mr. Hoar is a politician of long experience 
and of considerable influence, and he has for many years 
been a leader of the Republican party. It is not known 
whether he has concerted his wanton attack on England 
with Mr. Buaine, who will be the principal manager of 
General Harrison’s campaign. It is impossible to judge 
whether the threatened outrage will be popular with the 
mass of voters, but a professional politician would not have 
taken the present opportunity of affronting England unless 
he had thought that national hatred was likely to be felt by 
large portions of the constituencies. In the absence of 
courtesy, of justice, and of respect for the rights of others, 
there is no motive which would induce American isans 
to condemn and reject Mr. Hoar’s declaration of hostility. 
There is no immediate danger of the war of conquest which 
is probably contemplated by Mr. Hoar and others as 
ultimately desirable. It is but too certain that the United 
States is more than a match for any Power which could act 
on the American continent—sixty or seventy millions of 
persons of Euro descent could at pleasure place irre- 
sistible armies in the field. It would not even be necessary 
to apply General Suerrpay’s belligerent theories to Canada 
or its component parts. They would have “ eyes to see 
“ and lament the war,” and they must submit before they 
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has not yet altogether subsided. It was deemed intolerable , : ; ft 
that an attempt to detach a portion of American territory are starved or killed after the Suenipay fashion. The in- ssl 
: : difference to moral considerations which is common to some seric 
from the Union should be regarded with favour or com- ~ - ioe 
Te mee agi, ‘ Republican managers of elections and to some successful 
placency. The indignation which was felt or affected by all oft myst 
American speakers and writers was intelligible, though it | touch ‘ sh 
successful soldier in a certain sense kin. Humanity and ou 
might be exaggerated. Now, ina time of profound peace, | it torr 
when the English Government has just made an earnest | coms y sm noth 
attempt to remove all causes of difference, the Senate enter- ing 
tains a. proposal which is not the less a deliberate insult to althe 
England because it is apparently an unconscious display of ; appl: 
obtuse disrespect. Mr. Hoar, Senator for New Hampshire, THE COLLISION AT HAMPTON WICK. Mon 
has introduced a resolution which has been referred, as if it was 
was an ordinary or trifling proposal, to the Foreign Affairs HE so-called accident on the London and South-Western nigh 
Committee. That body is consequently now instructed to Railway last Monday night is more alarming to the nifics 
consider an unprovoked affront which the mover offers to | public than many not less terrible calamities, It is, indeed, may 
inflict on the British Government and nation. By Mr. | sufliciently shocking that four people should have been + 
Hoar’s motion the Presipent is requested to open negotia- | killed, and twenty-five injured, in the course of a short and * alll tl 
tions “with a view to the settlement of all differences | easy journey from London to Kingston. But even more Gane 
“between Her Masesty’s Government and the United | appalling than the loss of life thus caused, and the inroads had } 
“ States.” The Dominion of Canada and its political sub- | upon the health of survivors, is the simplicity of the whole own | 
divisions are also to be represented ; and, indeed, the con- | affair. If a signalman cannot distinguish the up line from cooln 
currence of those communities is indispensible to Mr. | the down, if an engine-driver does not know the way because resul 


the night is dark, it remains, among other things, for 
suburban residents to make their wills before they dine 
in town or go to the play. Monday was Bank Holiday, 
and whatever else Sir Jonn Luvsspock’s philanthropic 
legislation may or may not have done, it has put a 
periodic and most severe pressure upon the resources of 
railway Companies. It would not be fair to assume in 


Hoar’s purpose. The object of the negotiations is the 
annexation to the United States of the whole or any portion 
of the Dominion of Canada, or of any province or subdivision 
thereof. The political union is, of. course, to be Republican 
in form and to be “in accord with the Federal system and 
“ Constitution of the United States.” The consideration 
which is to be offered to the English Government for the 


deliberate dismemberment of the Empire is not defined in | advance of the evidence that the signalman had been too be lik 
the resolution. There is a flourish at the end about other | long on duty, and he is expressly declared by the station- eo: 
possible treaties and alliances which are to provide for “the | master at Kingston, in an official Report, to have been m 2 
“‘ future peace, happiness, security, and general welfare of | perfectly sober. Many complaints have been made against tare 
“ Her Magesty’s dominions and of the United States.” | the management of the South-Western Railway, and some dom 
It may be confidently asserted that so outrageous a proposal | of them are undoubtedly just. The trains, for instance, are and 
has never yet assumed a diplomatic form. If the Senate | very slow, which is inconvenient without being a guarantee atteni 
has any Standing Orders, or the Committee of Foreign | of safety, and unpunctual, which is not only vexatious, but privat 
Relations any limitation of its functions, the resolution | a source of danger. On this occasion, however, neither 
ought at once to have been rejected as a wanton insult to a | slowness nor unpunctuality appears to have had anything to from, 
friendly Power. It is now by no means certain that the | do with the disaster. The train which carried the un- flutter 
Committee may not report in favour of the motion, and | fortunate victims of an amazing perversity left Waterloo has 
that the Senate may not request the PresipEnT to ask for a at ten minutes to eleven, and should have reached Kingston Augu: 
suicidal surrender on the part of England. Ifsuchamotion | at a quarter to twelve. It was at first very full, but least 
had. been offered and discussed in the Legislature of any | most of the passengers had alighted before it arrived at pectat 
European ‘nation, it would have been regarded as a threat | Hampton Wick. Just as it was entering that station, a the y 
of immediate war. It is, however, impossible to imagine | solitary engine dashed into it, and broke the two front there | 
that France would ask Germany to evacuate Alsace, or that | carriages to pieces. There is not much to be gained by ho tin 
Italy would propose to open negotiations with Austria for | dwelling upon the horrors of such scenes. But a few of war 
the cession of the provinces on the east of the Adriatic. sentences from the narrative of Mr. ManpEnHALL, whose a very 
The Republican challenge to England is, of course, not | wife was killed by the collision, may help people who have to war 
designed to produce any immediate result, except in the | never been in one to realize what a “ railway accident” Wh 
form of national ill will. As long as Mr. CieveLanp is| means. “The front of the carriage,” says this gentleman, ind 
President any request of the kind will be summarily re- | “ was forced down upon us, the lights were extinguished, Temaiy 
jected ; and, indeed, the Executive Government is perfectly | “ and I could not move hand or foot. We screamed, and than 
satisfied with the arrangements which were. provisionally | “ the sensation was something awful. Presently I heard enoug] 
made by the Joint Commission. Mr. Hoar will have attained | “ the rescue party running over the top of the carriage. aGern 
his purpose by pledging his party to an opinion that the. “ We must have remained helpless for nearly half an hour. . sonal j 
vast Dominion of Canada or some of its constituent parts | “ It was dying by inches.” All this happemed on a bridge, cannot 
are destined to be absorbed in the American Republic.|| and the train was only prevented by the parapet from fall 
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‘ing over into the Teddington Road. Such are the conse- 


quences of mistaking the up line for the down. 

The question, of course, is how the unattached engine 
came to be there. The train was where it ought to be, 
proceeding at a proper pace in a proper direction. The 
engine, if we may believe the accounts in the newspapers, 
had been employed in drawing carriages from Twickenham 
to Kingston, and was at the moment of the disaster return- 
ing from Kingston to Twickenham. Whether itis desirable 
that locomotives should move about in this casual sort of 
way, without regard to the ordinary time-tables, seems 
at least open to grave doubt. But how did this par- 
ticular locomotive, which was going towards London, get 


on to the down line? The query will be found, we fancy, 


very difficult to answer. It is certainly most strange 
that neither the driver nor the stoker should have 
noticed that they crossed the river on the wrong side of 
the bridge, or that the platform of the station was on 
their right, whereas it should have been upon their left. 
Nor is it easy to understand why the pointsman at 
Kingston did not guide the engine on to the up line as it 
passed him. Added to these extraordinary coincidences is 
the unexplained conduct of the signalman at Kingston 
Junction, described as a man of great experience, who 
allowed such a fatal blunder to occur. The driver and 
stoker of the train, who were in no way to blame, and could 
have told nothing, are both dead. The driver and stoker 
of the engine are both alive, and neither of them is very 
seriously injured. Danzex Picktes, the driver, has made a 
statement, which does very little towards clearing up the 
mystery. He merely says that Parsons, the signalman, 
shouted from his box “ Right away,” that he concluded 
he must be safe in proceeding, and that he suspected 
nothing wrong until he saw the passenger train approach- 
ing, when it was too late to avert the catastrophe, 
although the machinery was reversed and the brake 
applied. It must be remembered that the atmosphere on 
Monday, which might be called the last day of winter, 
was very unusual for the month of August, and that the 
night was especially damp and murky. But it is a most sig- 
nificant and instructive fact that a driver and his fireman 
may, on a dark evening, travel complacently for miles on 


_ the wrong line with an unbroken sense of security. For 


all that appears to the contrary, PickLEs might have con- 
tinued his career to Waterloo without hesitation if there 
had been no physical obstacle in his way. He risked his 
own life, as well as the lives of other people, with perfect 
coolness, and it is rather to be hoped than expected that the 
result will operate as a warning to others, 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION, 


ee sovereigns, Ministers. The circular tour of the 
Emperor Wi1114m to the Northern Courts appears to 
be likely to receive extension southwards; but before that 
time the chief Ministers of more States than two or three 
are reported to have intentions of meeting. There is, of 
course, no reason why they should not. But the expecta- 
tion can hardly be said to be indicative of a belief in peace 
and quietness. For some considerable time past public 
attention has been to a great extent concentrated on the 
private fortunes rather than on the Imperial policy of the 

ian House, and this has of itself diverted consideration 
from the apprehensions which not very many months ago 
fluttered the Bourses and the coffee-houses of Europe. It 
has not unfrequently happened that the beginning of 
August has witnessed either events of importance or at 
least important fluctuations of political opinion and ex- 
pectation. The business and the commercial fortunes of 
the year are by that time toa great extent decided, and 
there is room for other thoughts. In modern days, though 
no time can be said to be exactly unlikely for the beginning 
of war, autumn is a less likely time than others. But it is 
a very likely time for the beginning of things that may lead 


war. 

When all has been said as to the effect of recent changes 
tmd recent negotiations on the European situation, it 
remains true that we have no guarantee of peace stronger 
than mutual fear, though, fortunately, that is strong 
‘nough. It was a sound, if not a very novel, observation of 
e German semi-oflicial organ recently that diplomacy and per- 
Sonal interviews can hardly even retard or hasten—that they 
‘amnot definitely determine or alter—the fortunes of nations, 


or even the temper in which nations find themselves, As 
far as the latter element in the problem is concerned, it 
cannot be said that there is much improvement. The 
animosity between France and Germany has rarely been 
warmer, and that between Italy and France is rising to a 
temper equally high. As to the first part of the matter, 
the amenities which habitually pass between the two nations 
on the subject of Alsace-Lorraine are such as have certainly 
had no recent parallel in European history. France, ac- 
cording to German authorities, is “a savage nation” in 
her conduct to Germans; and independent authorities 
seem to agree that the process of occupation and German- 
ization, as carried on in the conquered provinces, is a 
process compared to which for irksomeness, if not for 
positive tyranny, the state of Ireland in fable, and of 
Lombardy and Poland some decades ago in fact, were 
states of mild and beneficent tutelage. On the other hand, 
the provocations between Italy and France, though rather 
unintelligible in some of their details, seem to corre- 
spond to another really and deeply excited condition of 
national feeling. Mere rudeness between statesmen is not 
of very much importance; but frontier difficulties when 
they once begin are always fertile of trouble, and Northern 
critics sometimes overlook the abiding irritation which is 
caused in the irritable Southern provinces of France by the 
immigration of Italian workmen, who are just as much more 
frugal than the French as the French are than Englishmen. 
Add the old grudges about Savoy and Nice, and the newer 
fears of rivalry for the naval supremacy among the Medi- 
terranean Powers other than England, and a very suflicient 
quantity of forcing material will be seen to be ready to 
generate heat and keep it up at any moment and for any 
length of time required. It will be observed, too, that, con- 
trary to the expectations of some, but hardly to those of the 
most reasonable, there is no diminution in the ill-temper 
which has so long existed between a third pair of European 
nations—Germany and Russia. The elaborate pains which 
were taken by some German official organs to show that 
the Emperor's visit meant practically nothing must have 
been either quite superfluous or remarkably effectual. For 
here, too, the ill feeling is based upon a real cause of difference 
—rather several real causes, which are sure to continue 
to operate. The most immediate, and perhaps the most 
removable, of these is the avowed expectation of Russians, 
the scarcely concealed fear of Germans, that, should the 
differences between France and Germany break out, or 
show signs of breaking out, into open war, Russia would 
either, as she did a dozen years ago, step in and peremp- 
torily forbid the further prosecution of German vengeance, 
or else actively take part on the side of France. None of 
the considerations which have been pointed out as almost 
negativing the possibility of a Franco-Russian alliance seem 
sufficient to discourage the vague hope of it which Russians 
and Frenchmen entertain, or to quiet the still vaguer fear 
which is entertained in Germany, and which, as far as fear 
is at the bottom of any of Prince Brsmarcx’s actions, 
accounts for his occasional courting of Russia. 


It was inevitable that, after the meeting of the Emperors, 
rumours should be at once started of a fresh move in the 
direction of upsetting Prince Ferprnanp of Bulgaria. It is 
not precisely understood, and probably will not be under- 
stood for some time, what effect was expected or intended 
from the declaratory notice of the Porte some months back. 
As was fully pointed out at the time here, it might mean 
either anything or nothing, and in its actual form did mean 
nothing. But it might also be made the text of a formal 
complaint by any Power that chose. Rumours of such’ a 
complaint in the shape of a circular Russian Note have 
been started and flatly contradicted. Nor are the purely 
local disputes of the Porte and the Bulgarian Government 
as to railways and brigands things that could be well twisted 
into an immediate cause of action. The very same re- 
quirement of unanimity among the signatories of the Berlin 
Treaty, which has been the lever of Russian interference, 
supplies a lever to be worked from the opposite side if 
Russia ever took definite steps of the diplomatic kind. And 
the Bulgarians themselves have very well pointed out, in a 
manner which acquires additional force from the time during 
which they have recently succeeded in governing them- 
selves against all overt and underhand opposition, and from 
the gain in statesmanlike conditions which the termination 
of the Poporr matter and the recent Ministerial crisis 
showed, that they too have to be consulted in the matter. 
It must be remembered that, as often happens in treaties, 


the Berlin instrument provides.no sanction or punishment 
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for such @ breach of its provisions, nor any interim tribunal 
for settling difficulties ofthe kind ; while Prince Bismarcx’s 
notion that Russia has general powers as caretaker must 
be based, if it is based at all, on some secret article which 
exists penes Prince Bismarck himself, and him only. Yet 
the imagination of Continental quidnuncs busies itself with 
several candidates for a seat which, as it happens, is not 
vacant, though it may be fully allowed that it is only 
informally filled. 

In these conditions of uncertainty what may be called 
the European holiday begins. The rosy colour which some 
Continental critics discern in Lord Sa.ispury’s remarks 
en these conditions must be held to insist chiefly in those 
erities’ imaginations. But it may be admitted that things 
appear on the outside somewhat less threatening than 
they did months ago. A sudden coup de téte of the Czar, 
a considerable aggravation of the policy of provocation 
towards France which Signor Crispi has apparently bor- 
rowed from Prince Bismarck, the appearance in France 
itself of some new BovuancEr with less fanfaronade or 
more initiative—any of these things, not to mention 
ethers more dangerous, because belonging to the chapter 
ef pure accident, might suffice, and more than suffice, to 
bring about a sudden explosion. But for the present 
there appears no very immediate chance of the cessa- 
tion of a state of armed expectation and perpetual small 
diplomatic excitements. The loss and stress which this 
puts on the social and economic state of Europe—the 
enormous waste of non-productive labour, and of labour 
spent on producing what is not produce, and maintaining 
what makes no return for its maintenance—can hardly be 
exaggerated. But it may be plausibly argued that the 
most expensive maintenance of peace is cheaper than the 
provocation of war. The only rejoinder possible is that the 
reduction of population and the destruction of over-produced 
material which war brings about must be taken into account 
en the right side. But that is a fashion of balancing 
accounts which only very strong-minded persons care to 
earry out in its rigour and regardless of sentimental con- 
siderations. 


A CORONER OR A FISHERMAN? 


Fh his spirited speech at Eridge the other day, Mr. 
Batrour threw a casual glance of ridicule at the position 
taken up by the Gladstonian party in reference to the ques- 
tion of trial by jury. This Palladium of our liberties 
appears, as he points out, to be only held in estimation by 
these politicians in that portion of the realm in which the 
liberties it ‘protects are too often those of the acknowledged 
and morally-convicted criminal. It is precisely in that part 
of the United Kingdom in which its record has been most 
satisfactory, and where by common consent it is admitted to 
have been responsible for the fewest failures of justice, that 
the Gladstonians will have none of it. Somewhat the same 
observation may be made with regard to their treatment of 
another judicial or quasi-judicial institution—we mean the 
@oroner’s Court. This tribunal, which in England is never 
guilty of anything worse than a blunder of over-zeal, has 
long been the mark on this side of St. George’s Channel for 
Radical witlings of every degree. In Ireland, where the 
gross irregularities of its proceedings and the disgraceful 
partisanship of their conduct have become a by-word, the 
Court has suddenly become an object of affected reverence 
on the part of Mr. Guapstonr’s followers, whose chief has, 
indeed, paid it the compliment of anticipating the verdict 
plainly foreshadowed by the behaviour of its jury and its 
presiding officer. In the case of the MANDEVILLE inquest, 
where the evidence for one side only had been heard, Mr. 
GLADsTONE’s assumption that there was no countervailing evi- 
dence, or none of any weight, to be brought forward gave a 
slight shock to English notions of etiquette in these matters; 
but we are free to confess that, as regards the inquiry 
now pending at Fermoy, there seems to us no particular 
ebligation of reticence incumbent upon anybody. A Coroner 
ean scarcely be allowed to secure an indefinite postponement 
ef criticism on his proceedings by the simple process of in- 
definitely spinning them out; and, inasmuch as they are 
being now prolonged far beyond the length necessary to 

vide materials for a verdict on Dr. Ripiey’s death, and 
masmuch, further, as the political purpose of this prolonga- 
tion is plainly discernible, we feel no delicacy about remark- 
ing that the course which the so-called inquiry has taken 
im Mr. Rice's Court during the last few days is a scandal to 
the administration of justice. 


As to the cause of the unfortunate Doctor's suicide it is 
open from the technical and legal point of view to no sort 
of doubt. The case is distinctly one in which an English 
Coroner’s jury after a day's, or at most a couple of days’, in- 
vestigation, would have returned the usual and almost 
formal verdict of Suicide while in a state of temporary 
insanity. To us, at any rate, the history of the derange- 
ment appears clear enough. We regard it as beyond honest 
question that the unhappy man was driven to death by 
terror of the persecution which he saw impending over him 
as the result of his doing his duty as a prison official, 
Indeed, we take this account of the matter to be virtually 
admitted by the Parnellites themselves in their theory of 
what they are pleased to call Dr. Riptey’s “ remorse” for the 
treatment to which he had subjected Mr. ManpevIL1e, 
There is not the slightest evidence for the supposition that, 
apart from his persecution and his dread of the consequences, 
the medical officer’s conscience would have in the least 
reproached him for a faithful, but so far as his personal 
share in the matter went a considerate, discharge of his 
functions at Tullamore Prison. But, though this amounts 
to saying that it was the persecution and nothing else which 
drove him to the act of self-destruction, and that the jury 
would have been justified in so finding, we should have 
been quite content with their returning the general verdict 
which an English jury would inevitably have returned 
in the circumstances, and making no pronouncement as to 
the specific cause of mental aberration. Mr. Rice and his 
jury, however, are evidently not contented with this. The 
inquiry is being spun out day after day in the obvious 
hope of collecting as many highly seasoned, if not grossly 
perverted, statements incriminatory, or intended to be in- 
criminatory, of any one or every one connected in the 
most distant degree with the administration of prison 
discipline as possible. It is thus that the public have 
had before them the ingenuous Father Murpny, whose 
canonical obligations so conveniently concur in allowing 
him to assail the character of a dead man and in for. 
bidding him to add the only information by which the 
story could be tested. Thus, too, it is that we have had 
the benefit of another appearance on the witness-table 
of that singularly “soft” patriot Mr. O’Brien, who is 
under the impression that the discomforts incidental to the 
squabble about the trousers were “ worse than any physical 
“ tortures that ever man endured,” and who has had an 
opportunity of stating his chivalrous reasons for keeping 
back all the details of his conversation with Dr. Ripizr 
until there is no man living to contradict him. After Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Layne and Mr. Hooper; nor does there seem 
any reason why the list should not be indefinitely extended, 
the investigation having now become an openly fishing 
inquiry, continued for the purpose, not of ascertaining the 
cause of a death, but of providing agreeable food for the 
columns of United Jreland and its kindred prints. 


THE WONDROUS TALE OF ABDUL HUK. 


many respects thestory of the Hyderabad Deccan Mining 

Company (Limited) is a very ordinary business. Who 
ever has lived with open eye and ear in this wicked, but 
interesting and amusing, city of London has heard some 
thing not unlike it. There is always a mysterious bene 
factor living on a heap of gold somewhere, who, out of the 
abundance of his goodness, concedes to a casual gentleman 
from England the right of working that heap for so many 
years. The English gentleman comes back, and starts 4 
Company, capital so and so, in shares so many, with 9 
much to the favoured one of the mysterious benefactor. 
Then by nods and winks, by hints that great people are 
in it, by promises of the floods of gold which will 
pour out when a teacupful of money is put in, the great 
venture is floated. The widow and the orphan, the foolish 
trustee, the country clergyman who wants ten per cent. 
for his money, and the naval or military officer who has 
commuted, exist that such things may happen. The 
amusing part of it all is that. City gentlemen of quite 
appalling smartness can be wheedled in too. The baits 
differ, but when the right ones are chosen and properly 
dangled the fish will rise. Then at the end there comes 
some such meeting as that held at Winchester House last 
Tuesday, with an “extraordinary scene,” cries of “Shame, 
“ Monstrous,” and so forth. Somebody is out of pocket. 
Commonly it is not the favourite of the Mysterious 
-Benefactor. 
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The origin of the Hyderabad Deccan Company had, how- 
ever, certain features worth noting. The credit of our Indian 
service seemed to betouched by it for one thing, and then there 
was an Oriental gentleman in it who is worth looking at. 
Asput Hux is his name, and though we do not know what 
that name may imply, it soundsappropriate. Rummun Lau 
was not more so. This able Oriental, having the ear of the 
Nizam of Hyprrasap, did obtain from him, and did share 
with certain Englishmen, a concession for working the 
mineral wealth of the State. It was duly approved by the 
British Resident. By the terms of the arrangement made 
by Asput Hux, the capital of the Company to be formed 
for working this concession was put at a million in 
100,000 shares at rol. each. Of this 150,000/. was to 
be spent in developing the mineral wealth of the State 
of Hyderabad. What was to be done with the remain- 
ing 850,000l., or where it was to come from, nobody seems 
to have inquired in the Deccan. One would imagine 
that an English Resident in an Indian Court would have 
obtained, in the course of his experience, a tight hold of 
certain elementary facts of human nature. He might 
be supposed to have learnt by this time that busi- 
ness men who are also capitalists do not, when they 
have a really good thing in hand, give it away. Also it 
should have been within his knowledge that experienced 
Orientals like Asput Hux and the old hands who were 
with him do not go into any business without hope of profit. 
A little thinking ought to have shown our Resident—who, 
though he is a political, seems to have been as innocent as 
Colonel Newcome—that the possessors of the concession 
were not working out of pure love of human nature. Some- 
thing was going to be done with the remaining 85,000 
shares, of course. They were going to be divided be- 
tween the owners of the concession, as a matter of fact. 
These gentlemen did not credit themselves with the posses- 
sion of 85,000 shares at rol. and then proceed to develop 
the resources of Hyderabad with their own capital. 
Naturally they sold the shares, and the Company arose. 
It must be a very nice thing to know an Oriental prince 
who confers on you with a scratch of his pen wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice. No doubt this is all very 
legitimate. Hyderabad has minerals worth digging up and 
coal also. Moreover, if you have a saleable right to work a 
thing worth working, you may fairly sell it. Only we do 
not see why a present of 850,000. should have been made 
to Asput Hux and his friends out of the pockets of buyers 
of shares, for that is what it amounts to, and still less 
ought such a transaction to have been permitted by an Eng- 
lish Resident who is placed as guide and friend at the Court 
of the Nizam. Asput Hux is indeed a master of the art 
of company-promoting. Not only did he get this extra- 
ordi concession from his Sovereign, but he persuaded 
him to buy shares in the Company, and absolutely sold to 
the candid Prince—apparently at a premium—shares of his 
own for which he himself had paid nothing. has since 
had to disgorge, and has been dismissed from office ; he may 
think himself lucky that there is an English Resident at 
Hyderabad. Time was when Asput Huxs who were caught 
playing these tricks on Nizams passed a very evil quarter 
ofan hour. As it is, it is lucky for some of his colleagues 
that they are out of Hyderabad. The common or business 
moral of the story is not worth repeating. People have 
been told to be cautious about buying shares in Companies 
80 often, and have neglected the advice so persistently, that 
itis no use to repeat it. But there is a particular moral 
Which is not so old. It is, that if our officials in India 
undertake to encourage native princes to develop the 
resources of their States, they should be sure that they 
understand business before they give the sanction of the 
British Government to Companies to be floated on the 
4ondon market. 


CURIOUS CONSCIENCES. 


W HAT the House of Lords may think proper to do 
with the Oaths Bill we do not know, and, to speak 
the unvarnished truth, we do not greatly care. The value 
of promissory oaths is not regarded, we suppose, by anybody 
48 very considerable ; and, in so far as a change of the law 
may operate to prevent needless profanation of a religious 
eremony, the Bill may be open to no serious objection. 
As regards attestatory oaths we profoundly disagree with 
those excellent reasoners in vacuo who are of opinion that 
do not afford—at least in nine cases out of ten-—an 


additional guarantee of the veracity of a witness; and Mr. 
BrapiavGu’s measure in its original form, in which it 
would have enabled any witness to escape the obligation of 
an oath by simply stating that he prefers to affirm, waa, im 
our opinion, quite inadmissible. The amendment, however, 
which, in pursuance of an understanding with Government, 
he has introduced into it removes this cardinal objection ; 
and, inasmuch as he has shown a praiseworthy steadiness 
in sticking to his bargain with Ministers in the face of 
much opposition from his party, we are well content that 
Mr. Sairn should have procured him the third reading of 
his Bill, And most certainly we should have been sorry te 
miss the highly instructive exhibition which Mr. Hunren, 
Mr. Rosertsoy, and other enlightened Radicals of a higher 
rank in the party have succeeded in making of themselves. 


We could not—or, at any rate, we did not—deny our- 
selves the pleasure of criticizing this performance after its 
first representation on the Committee stage of the Bill, and 
we were not sure that the remarks which it met with here 
and elsewhere might not lead to its withdrawal. But, no. Mr. 
Hunter and Mr. Rosertson were in full force last Thursday 
night, and once more gravely assured Mr. BrapLaver 
that a Bill which did not enable people to dispense with 
that absurd quality, “ the courage of their opinions,” was 
an offence to true Liberal principles and an outrage upon 
liberty of conscience. Mr. Ropertson’s remarks on this 
point were of particular interest, and the curiosity of the 
conscience out of which we do not doubt for a moment 
that his words directly proceeded is, at any rate from the 
“collector’s” point of view, most valuable. When, said 
Mr. Ropertson solemnly, “ the Soticrror-GENERAL made it 
“ a condition that a person affirming under the Bill should 
“say either that he had no religious belief, or that the 
“taking of an oath was contrary to his religious belief, 
“ these words and the grounds on which their insertion was 
“ defended involved a stigma on opinion to which he for 
“one could not consent. He could never consent to vote 
“ for any Bill leaving that House which imposed on opinion 
“in matters of religion any such stigma. The Bill had 
“ been called a relieving Bill ; but, as it now stood, it was a 
“ stigmatizing and branding Bill.” What exactly this 
stigma is, and who would be, and how they would be, 
stigmatized and branded by it, are points on which Mr. 
Rosertson, like the rest of the people who use his lan- 

from his position, say as little as they can help. There 
would, indeed, be a certain delicacy in saying much on the 
subject before Mr. BrapLauan, since it would amount to an, 
indication of their opinion that Mr. Brapiaveu had stig- 
matized and branded himself by honestly paying that fair 
price for relief from legal obligations which certain of his, 
fellow-agnostics seem so ignobly reluctant to face. Yet 
what does the contention implied in the reticence of Mr., 
Rosertson, Mr. Hunter, and their associates on this ques-, 
tion amount to? Simply this; that they think people have 
an indefeasible moral right to obtain a particular privilege 
which the law does not accord to their fellow-citizens ;. 
while, at the same time, feigning for purposes of their own: 
to hold the same views on religion which are held by 
their fellow-citizens themselves. If this is not the plai 
meaning of their position in this matter, what is it? And 
if it is, has there ever been exhibited a more curious kind. 
of conscience that it reveals ? . 


A VERY FREE FORESTER. 


j ig High Court of Foresters at Reading is, we presume, 
under the jurisdiction of the High Court of Justice in, 
London. But if that be so, and if the Town Hall of Reading. 
be a public place, the conduct of Mr. Pickerina, a Forester, 
from Durban, might conceivably have come under the notice. 
of the civil magistrate. The Foresters are, it appears, much. 
agitated by what they call the “question of colour.” There 
are still people who think that “ liberty’s a kind of thing 
“ez don’t agree with niggers,” or at least that such of 
Gop’s creatures as are human but not white should not be 
admitted to the benefits of Forestry. Mr. Lowext will be 
shocked to hear, if he does not already know, that most of 
these haughty aristocrats are American, and that the 
“ American Subsidiary High Court” makes colour a bar 
to membership. For this offence the American Subsidiary. 
High Court has been dissolved, its charter being with-. 
drawn and cancelled. What the practical result of this, 
dread doom may turn out to be we do not take upom 
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ourselves to predict. At first sight one would suppose 
that a friendly Society in the United States might 
exist, and even flourish, without being affiliated to 
other branches in this country. But, however that may 
be, the “High Court” has given judgment of excom- 
munication by an immense majority, and affirmed the 
sacred principle that one kind of skin is as good as another. 
It would be ungenerous and hypercritical to point out 
that an English club decides a question of this kind very 
much at its ease. We have no Mexicans or aboriginal 
Indians to trouble the repose of humanitarians and to sug- 
gest that, as Mr. Brooke put it, “ human reason will carry 
“you too far—over the hedge, in fact.” The English 
Foresters are determined that the American Foresters shall 
associate with the coloured citizen, whether they like it or 
not, on pain of ceasing to be Foresters at all. The American 
Foresters may, perhaps, draw a moral or a lesson from the 
inhabitants of Sicyon, who, after meekly bearing for many 
years vituperative and ignominious nicknames, held a con- 
sultation, and agreed that they would call themselves asses 
and swine no longer. It is conceivable that the American 
Foresters, borrowing the principle, but reversing its appli- 
cation, may still persist in maintaining that they are alive, 
— a voice from Reading tells them that they are 

Most of our readers are likely to be less interested in the 
internal disputes of Forestry than in the maintenance of 
public decorum. For them the proceedings of Mr. PickERING 
will be more worthy of attention than the success of the 
Executive Council’s resolution. Mr. Pickertne believes in 
colour, as he has of course a perfect right to do. He does 
not think that “the coloured natives of Southern Africa ” 
are good enough to be Foresters; and here, again, he uses a 
legitimate freedom. But Mr. Pickertne is too faithful to 
the Horatian maxim that the eye is a better organ of per- 
suasion than the ear. ‘“Segnius irritant animos demissa 
“ per aures,” says the Augustan poet, “ quam que sunt 
“ oculis subjecta fidelibus,” which Mr. Prckertne roughly 
translates—“ An ounce of indecency is better than a 
“ton of argument.” He accordingly, to quote the report 
in the Daily News, exhibited “ photographs of almost 
“ nude natives, one with seventeen wives.” Whether the 
wives were also nude the modest reporter does not say. 
It is gratifying to read that Mr. Pickertne’s singular 
performance “aroused strong indignation,” and entirely 
failed of its object, for the motion which Mr. Pickerine 
opposed was carried by 403 votes against 93. A lively 
discussion sprang up over these photographs, which Mr. 
PicKERING declared to be “no exaggeration.” Of course 
in one sense a photograph cannot be an exaggeration, 
for the sun does not tell lies. Mr. Green, who has 
also been in South Africa, maintained that natives were 
obliged to clothe themselves, at least partially, before 
they entered a town, while Mr. Pickertne asserts that 
his photographs only represent what may be seen any day 
in Durban. But that is no defence for Mr. PickErine, 
who should go to the Law and Liberty League, or 
the Compulsory Purity Association, if he wants to do 
that sort of thing. Photography has its argumentative 
limits. The fact of a man being photographed along with 
seventeen women does not prove that he has seventeen 
wives. If it did, some English clergymen would be ina 
very parlous plight. The costume of a hot country is not 
necessarily improper because it is meagre, and it is possible 
to be naked without being immoral, Mr. Horstey’s well- 
known views to the contrary notwithstanding. The one 
thing which cannot be justified is to parade for sensational 
purposes things by the hypothesis indecorous in the opinion 
of the exhibitor. Even Mr. Pickertye would probably 
shrink from holding up at a public meeting a photograph of 
cannibals at dinner, though it might have the effect of 
excluding the Patagonians from the right to gratuitous 
medical attendance. 


THE PARNELLITES AND THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION. 


HE short valedictory, or maledictory, speech in 

which Mr. Sexron sped the parting Special Commission 
Bill on its way to the Upper House formed an eminently 
fitting epilogue to the not very lively or decent comedy of 
which the House for the last ten days or so has been the 
scene. Mr. Sexron’s speech was eloquent—at least after 
the usual fashion of Mr. Szxton’s eloquence—and its tone, 


except perhaps in its reference to Mr. Justice Day, was not 
unbecoming. But its very merits of expression only serve 
to bring the utter hollowness of the Parnellite complaints 
and contentions more conspicuously into view. The Bill, 
said the orator, “not only failed to include, but of set and 
“sinister design excluded, all the ordinary securities for 
“ defence, and all the necessary guarantees for the due, 
“ orderly, and speedy solution of the most important ques- 
“tions, and by it the Government were plunging the 
“Trish members into a limitless political inquiry which 
“ might extend to years, and subject every man of them 
“ to the loss of any means he had, to the ruin of his health, 
“ and to his withdrawal—perhaps for years—from the dis- 
“charge of the public duties for which he had been sent 
“there by his constituents.” Nevertheless Mr. Sexton, 
strangely enough, “looks forward to the future with hope.” 
Truth, as he remarks, is great, and will prevail, and “ the 
“ innocence of the Parnellites will enable them to overcome 
“ all the plots laid against them ”—a belief which is popu- 
larly supposed to be the first to arise in, and the last to be 
dislodged from, the breasts of innocent men, and which 
therefore sounds all the more singularly from the lips of 
one of them for the first time at the eleventh hour. Mr. 
Sexton concluded by defying his enemies, whether on the 
opposite bench or in the office of the Zimes, and declaring 
that he would stand apart from the Bill, and might “ Gop 
“ defend the right !” 


It is even more difficult than it usually is with Irish 
rhetoric to decide how much of this impassioned rodo- 
montade may have imposed upon the rhetorician himself ; 
but that he should suppose it capable of imposing on any 
one who has followed the proceedings on the Bill with even 
the average of attention and intelligence is astounding in- 
deed. Where among such persons is there to be found one 
who believes that the Parnellites are really deprived of “ all 
“ the ordinary securities for defence and all the necessary 
“ guarantees for the due, orderly, and speedy solution ” of all 
questions submitted to the Commission? Which of them 
who bears in mind the fact that three English Judges are 
being taken away from their regular duties, and set down 
to discharge unfamiliar and in all probability distasteful 
functions, can for a moment credit these predictions of a 
“ limitless inquiry ” ruinous to the health and fortunes of 
the Parnellites and fatal to the performance of their duties 
to their constituents? We make bold to say that there 
is not a soul within the four seas—not being either a be- 
sottedly bigoted partisan or a hack politician given to re 
peating party watchwords without believing them till he 
does not know whether he believes them or not—who either 
doubts that the Government have intended and endeavoured 
to provide an impartial tribunal, with power to do full and 
expeditious justice between the parties and to investigate 
the whole truth of the matters in dispute, or entertains 
any serious fear that they have failed of their object. 
We question, indeed, whether all the malignant imputations 
of Sir Witi1am Harcovrt and his associates on the Front 
Bench have produced even a temporary effect of prejudice 
on the minds of the outside public; but if they have, we 
are well assured that the effect was only a temporary one. 
The Opposition leaders who have been so active in traducing 
the tribunal and the Government who have appointed it 
had better at once make up their minds to this: that by 
the time the Special Commission meets the wrangles and 
railing accusations of the late debate will have been long 
forgotten ; that the public will awake to the fact thats 
tribunal, the perfect impartiality of whose members they 
will assume by mere force of habit, is in session, with full 
powers, not only of adjudicating between the Parnellites 
and their accusers, but of unravelling, whether it involves 
the Parnellites or not, the threads of a once formidable 
and still subsisting conspiracy against the unity of the 
realm; and that, having awakened to the fact, the public 
will also by force of habit dispose their minds to accept the 
judgment of the tribunal, whatever it may be, with exactly 
the same moral and intellectual respect that they would pay 
to a decision of the High Court. 

There is nothing which calls for special notice in the coD 
cluding stages of the debate on the Special Commission Bill 
except Mr. Lasoucuere’s extraordinary proposal to deprive 
the Times of indemnity against civil or criminal pr~ 
ceedings as a result of the inquiries of the Commission. It 
is worthy of remark that no fewer than four lawyers— 
Mr. Rex, Sir Jouy Smion, Mr. and Sir 
Russett—had the cynical courage to maintain the fairne* 
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bered that, if lawyers have less of the excuse of ignorance 
for assuming so monstrously untenable a position, they 
have a certain justification in a professional taste for 
sophistry. It would be an unwarrantable stretch of charity to 
suppose thateven the laymen who supported Mr, LaBoucHERE 
can have really made any serious attempt to persuade 
themselves of the justice of his contention. They did not 
even think it necessary to go through the form of giving 
ostensible reciprocity to their proposal, and left it to the 
Parnellites themselves—who are apparently unequal to 
experiments upon common decency in partisanship which 
do not seem to shock their English allies—to offer to forego 
their own indemnity against civil or criminal proceedings. 
For all that appears, the four lawyers whom we have 
enumerated, and Sir W1tu1Am Harcourt, would have been 
perfectly prepared to compel one of the parties to the 
“ Parnellism and Crime” dispute to go before the Com- 
mission on the avowed principle of “ Heads I lose, tails you 
“win,” and to await an award which, if it went one way, 
would leave their adversaries materially unaffected, and, if 
it went the other, would expose themselves to disastrous 
consequences. This chivalrous zeal, however, on behalf of 
the Parnellites received a gentle rebuke from Mr. Sexton, 
who declared the willingness of his party to dispense with | 
the indemnity in their own case if it were withdrawn from 
the Times. The coarser features of the proposed iniquity 
were thus, to a slight extent, mitigated ; but it should, of 
course, be hardly necessary to point out that there would | 
be no real parity in such a case between the reciprocal 
concessions. It is common ground with both parties that 
the gravity of the charges made against the Parnellites, and 
the consequent necessity incumbent upon the accused to 
clear themselves, do not depend upon the question whether 
these charges, if true, would support a criminal indictment. 
It is admitted, for instance, that the Z'imes would suffici- 
ently establish its case if it sueceeded in satisfying the Com- 
mission of the authenticity of the letter purporting to have 
been addressed by Mr. Parnett to Ecay. Yet it is gene- 
rally agreed by lawyers that this letter alone would form no 
suficient basis for a criminal prosecution. In this case, 
therefore, as in many other conceivable issues of the in- 
quiry, Mr. ParNEL’s indemnity would be of no use to him ; 
and, by surrendering it in consideration for the right to 
sue his adversary for libel in the event of the latter's case 
ing down, he is practically offering an illusory price 
for a substantial advantage. There is no need, however, to 
weigh these things against each other. The claim put for- 
ward on behalf of the Parnellites by Mr. Lapoucuere is one 
which they are estopped by their own acts from making. If 


critics have said if Mr. Batrour had made the contrary 
declaration, and stated that the Government had prejudged 
the case against Mr. Parnei, and were convinced before 
the inquiry began that his accusers speak the truth ? 


THE SESSION. 


Gove little time before it was temporarily suspended the 
Session was described as one of which all parties might be 
proud. Mr. John Morley gave it the praise in a perhaps slightly 
incautious moment, as he has since had occasion to note. The 
certificate to character has at least the quality of being good- 
natured. Parliament has, since it met on the 9th February, 
done a not inconsiderable amount of work, and it has been only 
reasonably and necessarily busied about Ireland. The bulk of 
its time has been devoted to English and Scotch affairs or to 
finance. So far it has fulfilled the Ministerial promise that the 
Session should be a business one; but it has not been quite 
businesslike enough. Far too much of the work which ought’ to 
have been done as preliminary has been left over to the autumn. 
In unconscious imitation of the very bad custom which has 
almost disorganized French finance, Supply has been post- 
poned. Only the most necessary votes have been taken, and 
the others will be left to take up time, and give occasion ‘to 
obstruction in the autumn Session, which ought to be reserved 
entirely for Bills which the Ministry feel bound to pass even at 
the cost of great inconvenience to themselves and to members. 
The unfinished state of its tasks must be remembered when the 
Session’s right to be called businesslike is under consideration. 
It may be added, too truly, that it has not improved as it has 
gone on. The good temper, the disposition to forward work, and 
the apparently very general disposition to revert to old practices 
of Parliamentary courtesy which were visible in February and, 
though with dwindling strength, for some time afterwards, have 
been replaced in summer by outbreaks of violent and factious 
obstruction not less disgraceful than any which have occurred in 
recent Sessions. On the whole, if Mr. John Morley is right in 
holding that this is the kind of Session all parties may be proud 
of, then was Mr. W. H. Smith very premature in hoping that we 
have seen the last instance of the bad practice of leaving Su ply 
to be attended to at the very end of Parliament's yearly working 
e. 
PT some extent Parliament has justified its right to the credit 
of having returned, after some years of wandering, to habits of 
business. It has been comparatively free from fads, and has 
made short work of much nonsense it was asked to listen to. 
Perhaps the immunity was partly due to the fact that the 
Ministry introduced a monster Bill which covered very much of 
the fadmongers’ favourite ground. But, still, Parliament showed 
some virtue of its own when it was tempted. The House of 
Commons refused to waste time over a merely theatrical effort of 


they wanted damages, they should have gone to law. To 
demand the right of using the Special Commission as a 
means of manufacturing a case against their accuser by 
compelling him to disclose his own is a simply monstrous 
pretension. 


As regards the possible results of the inquiry, the atti- 
tude assumed by Mr. Batrour on this question at Eridge 
is the only one which any fair-minded man could possibly 
have taken up. Now that, in response to the clamorous 
demands of the Gladstonians and Parnellites for an inquiry 
into the charges against the latter, this tribunal has been 
constituted, it only remained for the Government formally 
to disclaim any prepossessions on the subject-matter of in- 
vestigation, and any personal interest in its issue. Such a 

imer ought not, of course, to be necessary, and would 
not have been necessary if any sort of propriety had been 
observed by the Opposition in debating the Bill. But 

. GiapsToNE and his followers have displayed so violent 
‘partisanship throughout these discussions that the Govern- 
ment, brought of neccessity into continual conflict with 
them, may have seemed to superficial observers to have taken 
the other side of the question, instead of merely discharging 
the duties of neutrality with the required vigour. The 
Gladstonians have endeavoured to depress one of the 

so unconscionably, and thereby necessitated so much 
Pressure on the other, that those who have had to apply 
tt may have seemed to the inattentive to have been aiming 
4 something more than the due redress of the balance. 
Mr. Barour’s declaration at Eridge should have removed 
this idea. The Government do not commit, and never 
have committed, themselves to the graver charges against 

. Pare and his associates. They suspend judgment 
‘them. This isa plain and simple statement of an obvious 
and notorious fact ; nor could anything better illustrate the 

us confusion in the Gladstonian camp than the per- 
Verse criticism which it has provoked. would the 


Mr. Labouchere’s to bring on an attack on the House of Lords. 
The Channel Tunnel has, we hope, been knocked on the head 
for good, and this was the better done because Mr. Gladstone 
thought fit to come to the help of Sir Edward Watkin with a 
statement to the effect that when he himself (being then in 
office) opposed the construction of the Tunnel, which was to 
deprive us as far as possible of our insular position, it was not 
because he disapproved of the scheme. On the contrary, approval 
of the Tunnel and admiration for Sir Edward Watkin were already 
abiding in his breast—hidden but real—in an adjoining recess 'to 
that which concealed his equally unexpected approval of Home 
Rule and trust in the loyalty of Mr. Parnell. In nothing has the 
House of Commons done better than in its treatment of a Bill 
introduced by a respectable politician, and supported by some of 
the most estimable members of the press, which professed to 
improve the law of libel, and would in fact have protected the 
most scurrilous prints which chose to make a little ignoble moriey 
by repeating any slander which could be even colourably asserted 
to have been uttered at a public meeting. The House of Commons 
so dealt with the draft of the Bill that, what had come into it as 
a very destructive scheme went out of it (to be, it is true, not 
by any means improved in the House of Lords) a modest. and 

together harmless rectification of some small defects in the 
law of libel. Mr. Bradlaugh has brought in an Oaths Bill, which 
will at least deprive any future imitator of his own conduct of 
all excuse. It = been chiefly opposed on his own side, and was 
only read for the third time at the very end of the Session, 

The Ministry started with a list of work to be done ‘so 
modest that there seemed little danger of any inability to get 
through it all. The Queen’s Speech, which was altogether 
somewhat colourless, only contained mention of a few Bills. 
The Local Government Bill—a very big one—was to be accom- 
panied by little ones for cheapening the transfer of land, for 
collecting tithes in a new way, for promoting technical educa- 
tion, for preventing ——— charges on railways, and for 
remedying abuses in the formation of limited Companies. For, 
modest as the programme looked, it proved toc big, and several 
of its parts remain to be discussed, and ibly even again 

stponed, in the autumn Session. The House of Commons 


vttled to work with what seemed to be more than a show of 
desire on all sides to make progress. There was a preliminary 
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waste of a according to modern practice, over the Queen’s 

r. Parnell brought forward the inevitable amend- 
ment which supplies the technical justification of a rambling 
Irish debate. Dr. Cameron and his friends did as much for 
the Crofter, and then Mr. Shaw Lefevre harked back on Ireland, 
and so with an excursus here and there leading to nothing, 
an appreciable but, as things have gone of late years, not in- 
ordinate, — of February melted away in talk. Then at 
the end of the month the Ministry was to get to what is now 
the customary preliminary to business—a further amendment of 
the House’s own Procedure rules. While they were being dis- 
eussed Parliament was in its most virtuous mood. The leaders 
en both sides combined to rearrange the hours of business so that 
work might begin earlier, and mere talk be automatically silenced 
at midnight. The Closure pure and simple was accepted with no 
greater disturbance than a threat from Mr. Dillon that he would 
use the new rope to hang his enemies if ever he could get it into 
his hands. With power to close the debate whenever a hundred 
members vote for Closure, and with the Speaker or Chairman 
authorized to defeat the Opposition practice of trying to walk the 
Ministry off their legs by incessant divisions, and to stop mere 
vambling talk, the House entered on the month of March with 
reasonable hopes of really getting work done. 

In the course of this month the Ministry introduced its own 
great measures to the House. First Mr. Goschen’s Conversion 
scheme was made public. On the 19th Mr. Ritchie’s Local Go- 
vernment Bill was read for the first time, and then on the 26th 
Mr. Goschen introduced his Budget. The three were intimately 
connected; for the Chancellor of the Exchequer's finance was 
largely influenced by the obligations imposed on him by the Local 
Government Bill. The Conversion scheme could well have stood 
alone. It promised to effect, and has effected, a great economy 
which has been possible for years. Predecessors of Mr. Goschen’s 
office had been long aware that the State was paying higher in- 
terest on its debt than was made necessary by its credit. Pre- 
vious efforts to reduce the rate of interest had failed, not because 
the measure was unpopular in itself so much as because it had 
been attempted in an injudicious manner. There had been no 

per measures taken either to apply compulsion, to facilitate the 
ehange for the bondholder, or to secure the necessary help of the 
bankers. Mr. Goschen’s scheme was free from these defects. 
He offered a small bonus to the holders of Consols, and paid a 
slight fee to the bankers, on whom the conversion necessarily 
shrew a great burden of work. The object of his plan was to 
throw the old stocks into a new one, which is to bear 23 per 
eent. interest for fifteen years, and then 2} guaranteed for twenty. 
In spite of the effect which a change of this magnitude must 
have on innumerable private fortunes, it aroused no opposition, 
and was practically carried through without friction by the 
middle of April. e total saving to the country will be very 
little short of five miliions and a half a year; and this sam, added 
to the surplus which Mr. Goschen was able to announce on the 
26th of March, reduces the yearly liabilities of the country by 
7,601,000/. 

The Budget was by much the most interesting which has been 
introduced by any Chancellor of the Exchequer in our time, and, 
in spite of the long commercial. depression, the most agreeable 
which has been seen since 1873. By excess of revenue over the 
estimated return and by economy in some of the departments the 
Government was able to show a surplus of 2,165,000/. Under 
ordinary circumstances Mr. Goschen’s course would have been 
elear. He would have been in the happiest possible position for 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, since his obvious course would 
have been to remit taxation by the million and to reduce the 
Income-tax to the merest shadow of itself. But circumstances 
were not ordinary. Mr. Goschen had to provide for the heavy 
and somewhat complicated liabilities imposed upon the central 
Government by Mr. Ritchie’s Local Government Bill. In order 
to give relief to the new bodies created by this measure taxation 
to the amount of 5,500,000/. will be handed over to them. It 
will be drawn from the probate dues and licences. This would 
have left a balance of somewhat over 2,000,000/., out of which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could have made remissions of 
taxes. But this surplus was diminished by reductions and 
allowances, and then again built up by increases and new im- 
posts. The Succession-duty, the Stamp-duties, and a tax of 53s. 

r dozen on some bottled wines will have to make good the loss 
entailed by the transfer of at first a third and then a half of 
the Probate dues to the County Councils. Finally, Mr. Goschen 
remained with the disposal of a surplus of 1,762,000/., which 
enables him to reduce the Income-tax from 7d. to 6d. in the 

The loss of the 1,550,000/. which will remain in the 
pockets of the taxpayers will reduce the ultimate surplus to 
212,000/. Such a Budget was well entitled to a favourable re- 
ception, and it has, on the whole, been very popular. Only the 
5s. duty on bottled wines has aroused anything deserving to be 
called a serious opposition.. It was, not unnaturally perhaps, 
very ill received abroad. The exporters of the cheaper French 
wines, and particularly the effervescent wines, were seriousl 
frightened at the effect it might have on their trade; and their 
Government, which has never scrupled to inflict any damage on 
eur commerce when popularity was to be gained thereby, pro- 
tested loudly. Her Majesty’s Opposition did not fail to make 
use of the opportunity ; and it was discovered that, among other 
evormities, Mr. had absolutely reverted to Protection 
by imposing a tax which could have no other object than to en- 


courage the English bottle-making trade. But the outcry against 
the tax led ap little. The country was not to be sakeies 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was anxious to undermine 
Free-trade ; and, as it proved on inquiry that the return of the 
tax would be greater than had at first been thought likely, Mr. 
Goschen was able to remit part of the charge. The lighter wines 
will be relieved ; and, as a matter of fact, the tax will be paid 
only by that minority of the population which habitually con- 
sumes the finer wines. 

The Local Government Bill was read for the first time on 
March 19, but it only found its way into the House of Lords at 
the end of July. This delay in bringing it before that half of 
Parliament which is pawn & not the least well qualified to 
discuss it is not one of the proofs of the success of the Session 
in business arrangement. To be sure, it would be hard to say 
whether any amount of discussion was too much for a measure 
which may make a greater change in the actual working of English 
and Welsh administration than any Bill introduced since the Re- 
volution of 1688. Put briefly, the indirect effect of Mr. Ritchie’s 
great measure may be to take the whole county administration 
out of the hands of the class of Englishmen who have exercised 
it voluntarily and as the natural consequence of their position 
throughout the whole of our history. untry gentlemen may 
sit, and at first, if not afterwards, probably will sit, in the 
County Councils. But it will no longer be by the old right 
or in the old way. Some years may be expected to pass before 
the full effect of the change is realized, but it is obvious that 
the establishment of elected County Councils may have more 
searching consequences than such a measure as the t Reform 
Bill. ‘The measure was of a magnitude proportionate to its 
importance. It filled in its first form 100 folio pages and con- 
tained 125 clauses plus schedules. The mere index drawn up as 
a guide to the searcher in this heap filled seventeen pages 

rinted in double columns. Seven of the clauses were deleted 
ater on, but the s left by their disappearance was effectually 
filled by those additions and amplifications which seldom ‘ail to 
be made to any big Bill during its progress through Parliament. 
The cameunel clauses dealt with the licensing powers to be 
given to the new local governing bodies. These bodies, though not 

et endowed with all the powers they were intended to ’ 
oo been established very much as Mr. Ritchie first sketched 
them. In future every English county is to be administered by 
a Council elected by the ratepayers. A county under the terms 
of the Bill will in many cases be a city. The members of the 
Council will be elected in two ways; the county will be sub- 
divided into districts, each of which will return one councillor, 
who is to sit for three years. This body will then add a fourth 
to its numbers, and the members elected by this process of 
double election will sit for six years. The Council will elect its 
chairman. The powers of this governing body will cover all local 
administration except Education, the Poor-law, Licensing, and 
Police. It will take over the rating powers of Quarter Sessions, 
and was to have drawn an income amounting to over five millions 
and a half from licences. The grants in aid now made by the 
Treasury are, however, withdrawn, and so the relief to -local 
taxation would have been reduced to the still respectable figure 
of 3,600,000/. But the whole financial arrangement of the Bill 
has been upset by the loss of the licensing clauses. 

The necessity of withdrawing these clauses was the only serious 
check the Ministry has received during the Session. As the 
Bill originally stood it conferred on the Councils complete control 
over the granting or withdrawing of licences, but it did so under 
limitations which would have made it impossible for a chance 
majority of fanatics to use their powers for the purpose of con- 
fiscating property. By Clause 13 the discretionary power to 
refuse a renewal of licence was subject to the liability to pro- 
vide compensation, which was to be estimated in a mannef 
settled by the Bill. This qualification entirely spoilt the “ local 
option ” offered, in the — of the Temperance party. They 
were eager to possess the power to mulct the class of traders 
they hate. A noisy opposition was immediately organized with 
all the usual profusion of loud talk, and the meeting me 
Park which has become a matter of routine was duly called. 
It was soon clear that this clamour would be repeated in the 
House; and that an amount of opposition would be offered to 
the passage of the Bill which, considering its size and com- 
plexity, would stop it entirely for the year. This lesson was 
impressed on the Ministry by the result of the Southampton 
election in the middle of May. A Separatist candidate was 
elected by a majority of 885, — by the exertions of the 80- 
called Temperance party. Politically the election had no sigu'- 
ficance. Southampton openly voted under the influence of purely 
local considerations, and the Unionists damaged their cause by 
selecting as candidate a gentleman who had a railway connexion 
not pleasing to the town. But, though many other things helped, 
it was not to be denied that the completeness of the Unionist 
defeat was largely due to the exertions of the Temperance party, 
‘or an rson, or principles, provi only their own 
could forwarded. Their p naturally 

other parties, persons, and principles, on the ou 
recruits, made haste to improve the occasion. Mr. nee 
was ready with an assurance that he had long secretly beli ne 
that the suppression of public-houses as nuisances was nearly a8 ‘. 
sirableas the establishment of some unrevealed form of Home Ru’ 
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or the construction of a Channel Tunnel. Sir William Harcourt 
was relieved to find that fortune had at last kindly enabled him to 
— the horror always inspired in his mind by the sight of a 
publican. With barely two months of the Session left, and the 
certainty of an obstructive opposition before them, Ministers were 
compelled in June to withdraw the licensing clauses altogether. 
The Temperance party, characteristically enough, strove to retain 
Clause 9, which gave the Councils power to close public-houses 
on Sundays. Ministers, however, properly decided that, since 
the licensing question was to be treated separately, it should be 
Other ections encou e Opposition ; but its gain 
in that respect has been on the whole less, not more, than is usual 
in With the f the licensing cla he Bill passed 
ith the exception of the licensi uses t i 

substantially sien drafted. The efforts of the Opposition in 
Committee were directed to making the Bill more “ democratic ” 
than it had already been made by the Conservative Ministry. 
‘An effort to remove the co-optation, as it is called—that is to 
say, the election of a part of the County Council by the rest— 
was defeated. were a succession of attempts to vest the 
control of the county police in the hands of the Council. The 
Ministry displayed a certain amount of weakness in the manage- 
ment of the Bill at this period. Their original intention, which 
has been in the main carried out, was to leave the control of the 

lice in the hands of a joint committee of the magistrates and 
Gonna But they seem to have intended to reserve the right 
to appoint the Chief Constable to the magistrates alone. On this 
point they suffered an unnecessary defeat by opposing an amend- 
ment of Mr. Morley’s which vested the power of appointment 
with the body which is to exercise the control. It was well 
known that the amendment would receive the support of the 
Liberal-Unionists; and, as it did not touch the principle of the 


Bill, the Ministry could have afforded to accept the sugges-| selves by such 


tion. That they did not do so was a proof that they had to 


some extent become confused over their work. Another sign | 


of weakness was shown when Mr. Ritchie accepted an amend- 
ment of Mr. Chaplin’s which would have given to the Privy 
Council power to regulate the prerogative of the county 
bodies. is would, as a matter of fact, have put the Councils 
at the mercy of the Executive Government, and was therefore 
opposed to the whole spirit of the Bill. When his error was 
pointed out to him, Mr. Ritchie arranged a compromise, by which 
the power Mr. Chaplin wished to see exercised by Orders in 
Council was transferred to the Local Government Board, subject 
to the approval of the House of Commons. When a Ministry 


wavers in the control of the business in Committee, its weakness | 


is generally either the effect or the cause of indiscipline among 
éts followers. In this case there was no open mutiny; but, as 
Lord Salisbury found it necessary to a meeting of his 
followers on June 21st, it was believed, not without plausibility, 
that some at least of the Conservatives were sufficiently irritated 
at the deference shown to the Liberal-Unionists to require to be 
reminded of the consequences which might ensue from a half- 
hearted support of the Ministry. From this point the Bill passed 
with no further t — Ay Lords 
beginning of August, and carried throug! mmittee the 
Upper ‘then ae single evening. Their Lordships made no 
t changes in the Bill. They were well entitled to introduce 
a clause to enable peers to sit on the County Councils, from which 
they would have been most absurdly excluded by the sub-section 
of Clause 2, which required councillors to be qualified as Parlia- 
mentary voters. It was an oversight which would have excluded 
from the Councils some of the most important landowners in 
land, and members of the House of Lords were surely as well 
entitled to be specially qualified by the Bill as the clerks in holy 
orders and other ministers of religion, for whose benefit it had 
been amended in Committee by the Commons. 
Even the Local Government Bill could not keep Ireland out of 
Parliament for all the Session. It was brought in in the beaten 
way of vote of censure, and then in a somewhat more novel, 
though not absolutely original, manner. The first effort was made 
by Mr. Morley, who asked the House of Commons to agree “ That 
in the opinion of that House the operation of the Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, and the manner of its admin- 
istration undermine respect for law, estrange the minds of the 
le of Ireland, and are deeply injurious to the interests of the 
nited Kingdom.” On this motion a debate took place which 
lasted for two nights—the 25th and 26th June—and ended by 
giving the Government a majority of 93. To t the substance 
of this debate would be highly superfluous. It contained, and 
could contain, nothing but repetitions of old platitudes. That the 
le of Ireland dislike the enforcement of some parts of the 
ww; that resident magistrates when properly supported and 
armed with due powers are odious to agitators; and that of late 
disorderly persons in Ireland have been subject to considerable 
annoyance, were all familiar propositions repeated once more. 
Ministerial speakers could only again e that after all the 
business.of Government is to govern, and that they had done their 
duty with no unnecessary severity. For the rest, it was shown 
for the hundredth time that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
were engaged in denouncing the very policy which they them- 
selves had advocated as right when they were in office. 
_ The second Irish —— came in a livelier way. It was a 
Tepetition with more decisive results of the rambling debate 


been finally brought before the Courts on the 2nd of July by the 
somewhat officious energy of Mr. O’Donnell, who chose to assert 
that he had been distinguished by the 7%mes as an important 
leader of the Nationalist party, and who claimed the modest sum 
of 50,0001. di sas a solatium for this over-estimate of his 
position. Mr. O'Donnell failed to make out a case, but the 
Attorney-General, who conducted the defence, reasserted all the 
charges of the 7imes against the Nationalist leaders, and produced 
further portions of what the paper believes to be its evidence. 
Even the unwillingness of the Irish leaders to face any inquiry, 
except such a one as they could control themselves, had. to yield 
to the universally expressed conviction that they were disgraced 
if they did not take some steps to clear their characters more 
convincing than round assertions that the T%mes was guilty of 
forgery and mendacity. Mr. Parnell was still in no hurry. On 
the 6th of July he did indeed make what was called a defence, 
but was, in fact, a counter-statement unsupported by evidence in 
the House of Commons. Then on the sath be applied, as he had 
done last Session, for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
charges against him. The Ministry refused as it had done on a 
former occasion to entrust a judicial inquiry to a thoroughly un- 
judicial body ; but it offered Mr. Parnell a special Committee of 
judges to inquire into his case. Out of this offer came. the 
noisiest and most exciting scenes of the Session. On Monday, 
the 16th of July, Mr. Smith kept his promise by movi 
for leave to introduce a Bill “to inquire into the es 
allegations made against certain members of Parliament 
/ and other persons by the defendants in the recent trial of an 
action entitled ‘O'Donnell v. Walter and Another,’ the Com- 
missioners to have power to examine witnesses on oath, to 
compel full disclosures of all facts and documents, and to grant 
| certificates protecting from all further proceedings, other than 
proceedings for perjury, witnesses who have criminated them- 
isclosures. The parties to be represented by 
counsel if they think fit.” Two things were soon made very 
clear. The first (on this point, indeed, there had never been 
any doubt) was that this was not the kind of inquiry the Irish 
leaders wished. Mr. Smith's motion was received by Mr. 
Parnell with one of those explosions of rage which at intervals 
| diversify the habitual stolidity of his demeanour. He declared 
that the Irish members were asked to commit themselves to a 
jury of butchers—by whom, as he afterwards explained, he did 
not mean the judges who were to conduct the inquiry, but the 
Ministerial majority who were to have no direct share in it. 
To this somewhat frish line of reasoning in favour of a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry Mr. Smith answered in substance that, if Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues did not wish for the judicial Com- 
mittee, they might still, and in his opinion ought to, bring 
their case before a jury. When they were fairly brought 
face to face with the dilemma the Irish leaders showed that 
they were at least convinced of the necessity of submittin 
to inquiry, and did not refuse the Commission. The secon 
thing proved was the readiness, even of those Separatists who 
still showed some for their character, to go all lengths 
with their Irish allies. When the second reading was moved on 
the 23rd of July the whole Opposition acted together. The diffi- 
culty of bringing arguments to defend the proposition that the 
Irish members, who professed to be burning for an opportunity to 
defend their characters, were justified in refusing to submit ‘to 
inquiry by an impartial Court especially created for their, benefit 
was got over by those easy expedients, obstruction and aw 
ality. The debate was dragged out for three nights. In the 
course of these Mr. Morley committed the mistake of suddenly 
producing a foolish letter of abuse of Mr. Justice Day, who it 
was known was to be one of the Commissioners. Mr. Morley 
did not make his effort to discredit a judge the more excusable 
by reading the letter without giving any substantial notice 
to the Ministry. In a debate in which Mr. Morley fell 
below the standard of conduct he has been accustomed to 
maintain it may be taken for granted that the ordinary 
obstructionists were at their worst. A matter which ought 
to have been disposed of in an evening, or rather a part 
of one, was dragged on for several. It was not until the 2nd 
of August that the Committee stage of the Bill was ended 
by the vigorous application of the Closure. In the interval 
the time of the House had been wasted either by person- 
alities—vague charges inst Mr. Justice Day and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and complaints that the Times had not taken 
sufficient notice of so important a person as Mr. J. Redmond 
five years ago, when nobody took any notice of him—or by 
amendments which were designed to make the inquiry a mere 
matter of form. The “other persons” constituted the great 
ievance, and an attempt was made to prove that the Ministry 
fad unfairly endeavoured to extend the inquiry they first offered 
with the object of ruining the Irish members. The Parnellites 
and their English allies did not — how the incriminated 
members were to clear themselves from the charge of alliance 
with notorious assassins and dynamiters if the d ings of “ other 
rsons” than themselves were not to be inquired into. The 
rish members will have their in uiry, and Sir J. Hannen, Mr. 
Justice Day, and Mr. Justice Smith will soon be at work, trying 
to discover on what terms the Parliamentary wing of the 
Nationalist party did really stand as regards the “other persons.” 
Except when engaged on the great Bill or the Irish wrangle, 
Parliament has not been conspicuously busy. Foreign affairs have 


occupied no share of its time. have had occasion to da 
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no more than keep on asserting that they wished to live in peace 
with all men, but were far from sure that all men would keep 
the peace among themselves. ‘ Neither have colonial affairs been 
heard of in any impressive way in either House, though the 
materials for future debates have been accumulating in Zululand. 
India has only been heard of in connexion with the grievances of 
the Indian Civil servants, and its Budget, usually left to the 
last, has this time been left to the very last. The services have 
been the subject of much discussion, with somewhat inconclusive 
results. Government has obtained grants, to be made good out 
of the dividend payable on our shares of the Suez Canal, 
in order to fortify the coaling stations and carry out 
our ments with Australia. It has also asked for 
_— to strengthen the organization of the Reserve forces. 

e great question whether either navy or army is strong enough 
has, it is true, been much debated, with the usual result of show- 
ing that the officials and the experts differ very widely in opinion. 
More definite result they have not had, unless the appointment 
of another Commission to inquire into organization can be so 
described. The absence of foreign or colonial questions to debate, 
and the late date at which Bills have reached it, have left the 
House of Lords little todo. Part of its leisure has been spent 
in the discussion of a Bill, introduced by Lord Salisbury, with 
great good nature and some contempt, which had for its object 
the amendment of the Upper House by the admission of Life 
Peers and the exclusion of nobles who have injudiciously become 
disreputable. 
highly, and it entirely failed to satisfy Lord Rosebery’s longing 
to recast the body to which he owes some of his importance. 
The Houses rise with the certainty that their holiday will ‘be 
broken in order that they may discuss a few Bills of which the 
ae of their countrymen hardly care to remember the names 
and finish the work of Supply. 


THE BANK HOLIDAY M.P. 


ig ery prejudice will say anything; but we modestly 
hope that even political prejudice will not object to our not 
including Mr. Arthur Balfour in the pair of Bank Holiday M.P.’s 
which we purpose to study this week. Mr. Balfour spoke on 
Bank Holiday and to Bank Holiday-makers, but he spoke 
seriously as a statesman, and not as those who mountebank. 
Not there must we look, but in Shakspeare’s country (and 
how Shakspeare would have loved Sir William!), to Sir 
William Harcourt among the truants, and to a solid man 
of Edinburgh, Mr. Wallace, among those who think that for 
real pleasure and deevilment there is nothing like the House 
of Commons. We do not know whether the heir of the 
Plantagenets arranged the part which each should take with the 
namesake of him whom the Plantagenets basely slew; but that 
hour of Wallace wight in the Commons did most happily match 
with the other hour, or whatever it was, at Stoneleigh, when he 
whom some call (we think quite inappropriately for several 
reasons) the Falstaff of politics first marched through Coventry 
and then enlightened the Warwickshire Gladstonians. These 
were they that be constituents of that great Mr. Cobb who longs 
for a Parliament clothed in and, no doubt, also talking fustian, 
and they were enlightened on the wickedness of the Tories, the 
almost greater wickedness, blended with incredible folly, of the 
Liberal-Unionists, and the great, happy, and blessed privileges of 
being in a minority of a hundred or so, and yet representing 
the people of England. 

e are afraid that some persons in Scotland will suspect in 
the Speaker (who, by the way, is a Warwickshire member him- 
self, like Mr. Cobb—but “ ah! the difference to me,” as a poetical 
Gladstonian might sigh) a deficiency in humour, while others may 
even adopt Dame Quickly’s reproach and call him an unjust 
man. For decades, if not for centuries, stupid and unreasonable 
Southrons have been cracking their own miserable jests on a 
supposed want of jocativeness in the Scottish character. And 
here is a distinguished Scotsman who has exerted himself to 
be, as a Scotsman even more distinguished than he once called 
it, “ just intolerably witty,” who has got together and marshalled 
with precision an array of jokes that would, on the lying pre- 
tence just referred to, have required the whole Army Medical 
Staff for their proper enforcement and application. And then 
down comes the Speaker and talks about “abuses,” about “ex- 
treme length,” and about “repetition.” Now something has, no 
doubt, been said about brevity in a concatenation accordingly 
with wit; but repetition is always allowed to the joker—there 
are, indeed, some jokes the entire wit of which appears, if it 
lies anywhere, to lie in repetition. And then how cruel, how 
contrary to the rules of the game, to take poor Mr. Wallace 
seriously at all! He must have been waiting for months to 
“get in” these little jokes of his; and he had got them in, 
and he was treated just as if he were a disorderly Irishman. 
He had entered upon his subject with that elaborate air of 
self-depreciation which, in congenial circumstances, is always 
understood as preparatory to a jest. He had talked about “his 
place being worth so much,” which drew, if it did not cause, 
“laughter.” He had made a reference to Mr. Smith, and it is 
understood among the choicer spirits on the Gladstonian side 
that a reference to Mr. Smith is funny per se. He had made 
jokes ready for the untutored mind of the poor English to 


Lord Salisbury did not profess to value the Bill | 


make on himself, and had talked about “a day lost [he might 
have said “missed”] in a Scotch mist.” He had referred to. 
“cockie leekie and ipes”—references as to which all we 
can say is that cockie-leekie certainly is an awkward 

for the followers of the Man of Majuba, and that the classical 
reference to bagpipes, in at least English literature, concerns. 
the ancestors of certain Nonconformist Gladstonians. Then 
Mr. Wallace had delivered a genial but fervent denunciation 
of lords because of the genuflexion made to them. We must 
confess that Scotsmen, especially Scotch Radicals, have rather 
a habit of genuflecting to lords.) We once knew an unkind 
person who said that he never quite knew what snobbery meant 
till he had heard a Scotch Radical pronounce the words “his 
lordship.” All this was very well; but when we find Mr. 
Wallace actually quoting “bang went saxpence,” the brutality of 
the Speaker becomes more than ever apparent. Why the masters. 
at Rugby might have as well talked a abuses and repetition 
when Tom Brown brought in O genus humanum! But if 
“bang went saxpence ” knocked the House flat, “ Varus and his 
legions ” were ready to knock it up again. And then the Ancient 
Mariner came, and the importunate widow, and the sprat and the 
whale, and the person who was there to help somebody else do 
nothing, and the kicking down which is so gentle as to resemble: 
handing up, and all—all the familiar faces. If the Speaker had 
bowed like the French wit in the story as each of these old friends 
made his appearance, there might have been something to say for 
it; but far was he from such Gallic lightness. Yet, after all, Mr. 
Wallace was probably not ill pleased. He had “got itm”; he 
had got all of them in; and it is not improbable that in East 
Edinburgh his reputation for wit is established in what he would 
probably himself call a monument more durable than brass. 

But it was Bank Holiday; it was necessary, being late in the 
Session, to waste the little time that there is left, and, further, it 
cannot be denied that the House of Commons wants a new joker,. 
and that it would be very hard, indeed, not to let Mr. Wallace 
make his trial. At any rate, he was not “stickit”; he said his. 
say with the best of them. For Sir William Harcourt excuses are 
further to seek. Sir William has been working hard in the great 
cause of sheltering certain rather dingy friends of his under eover 
of showers of mud thrown at those who offer them the means of 
washing themselves clean, and one might have thought that a 
rest would be grateful. The oaks round Castle Malwood might 
have been a pleasing change from the roof of St. Stephen’s, and a 
literal congregation of vipers—the celebrated red ones of the New 
Forest—from the metaphorical venom of the wicked Unionists. 
But no! Sir William is a man who does his duty, who sticks to- 
it. It is his duty (though, if we remember rightly, he did not. 
always see it) to describe Mr. Gladstone, with a startling novelty 
of metaphor worthy of Mr. Wallace himself, as “rising like a 
lofty mountain-top above the storms of abuse that circle the 
bottom of the hill.” And he did it. It is true that there has 
been a good deal of abuse going on round that lofty mountain of 
late. We were under the impression that most of it came from 
the lofty mountain’s own side, and we certainly were able to quote 
some very pretty specimens signed W. V. H. last week. But Sir 
William does not think so. It has been the naughty Unionists 
who have been abusing ; and no doubt the naughty Unionist papers. 
have quoted the abuse as if it came from pure Gladstonian mouths.. 
When Sir William says that Mr. Chaplin, being conversant with 
horseflesh, ought to know something about mares’-nests, we are- 

lad to welcome a little flash of sunlight, as from a day that 
is dead. Itis neat, i’ faith, that horseflesh and mare’s-nest. But. 
Sir William hardly lived up to it. He went on to abuse the 
Liberal-Unionists. No doubt it is very annoying to have ninety 
per cent. of the hones‘est and cleverest men in your own party 
against you. We can quite see that. But do you entirely make 
up the difference by predicting “smashing defeats” which you 
have not inflicted? Sir William, according to Mr. Cobb, is 
“not a Judas.” Nobody—unless, perhaps, it may have been Mr. 
Gladstone, once upon a time—ever thought or said, so far as we 
know, that he was. That is not his line; there are “many 
mansions” in more places than one. But not to be a Judas. 
is, after all, a rather tive merit, and it would be somewhat. 
hard to discern from Sir William’s speech what is his positive 
claim except a very admirable power of assertion. You run 
down the Local Government Bill because, and pretty avowedly 
because, it is not your Bill, but the other fellows. You make a 
really good bull out of the Irish question by declaring that it 
“ engrosses the public attention, and is the skeleton in the closet- 
of the Government.” You talk about “John Dillon” tout court, 
just as if you were a very Page Hopps. You take uncommonly 
good care to say little about outrages and murders. You suggest, 
perhaps sincerely—for you are tender-hearted in some cases— 
that Dnionists would “treat you like John Brown” if they 
could. This is a horrid idea—the notion of Sir William’s body 
swinging on a sour apple-tree, and his soul marching along in the 
vain hope of getting into Downing Street, affects the mind to 
tears. You abuse the Zimes, declaring in the same breath that 
you care nothing about it. You talk—and upon our word 


there is again some wit in this—about “ pot-valiant men, who 
think to show their valour by always talking about fighting.” 
You say plump and plain, with two murders just commit 


which aie no circumstances are even conceivable in England, 
that there is “no exceptional crime in Ireland.” And so you 
manage to put together what your friends call a “great 


Perhaps it would be unjust to quarrel with this expression. In 
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many phrases the adjective great is used with no exactly com- 
plimentary sense. In some ways the speech was, no doubt, 
great. We do not know that on the Gladstonian side “ greater” 
audacity has been shown than in the use of the language 
which Sir William here used about Mr. Dillon, considering 
the language which this identical William has used about this 
identical John before. And we certainly know no “ greater” 
example of what we shall politely call inaccuracy than the 
statement that “there is now no crime—I mean no exceptional 
crime—in Ireland.” 

So that, on the whole, Mr. Wallace’s Bank Holiday feat may 
be pronounced preferable in more ways than one to Sir William’s. 
It was not so “great.” It was not so amusing. But we rather 


think it was a thing which a man might better recommend to a | 


friend. To string exceedingly stale and silly jokes into an inco- 
herent ramble for the edification of a legislative assembly is a 
proceeding which most of us would rather not imitate. But to 
enforce with vigour, and such eloquence as is at your command, 
the thing which is not, which you know to be not, which you 
have yourself solemnly declared to be not, on an ignorant audi- 
ence, is a proceeding which is still more to be deprecated. For 
the one proceeding, though hardly creditable, is not disgraceful— 
the other, we fear, is. 


DR. JEKYLE AND MR. HYDE. 


7 seems to have been wanting that could stimulate 
curiosity in connexion with Mr. Richard Mansfield’s appear- 
ance in the stage version of Mr. Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, which was produced at the Lyceum on 
Saturday. What with the threatened clash of a rival representa- 
tion, and the remarkable activity of rumour, there seemed to be 
something like a conspiracy of good fortune in the circumstances 
working on behalf of Mr. 'T. Russell Sullivan’s play. The success 
of Mr. Mansfield’s Jekyll-Hyde impersonation in America naturally 
excited curiosity, but not less natural was the eagerness, gene- 
rally expressed both by the simple-minded and incredulous, con- 
‘cerning the drama which Mr. Sullivan had contrived to evolve out 
-of a narrative of episodes, told by several persons at different periods 
and regardless of continuity. The ptor has attempted to 
enlarge the human interest of his theme by introducing a new cha- 
racter, Agnes Carew, the daughter of the unfortunate Sir Danvers 
Carew, and by representing Dr. Jekyll as the lover of the young 
lady. The influence of this new element on the distracted doctor 
is extraordinary, if not altogether unaccountable. In the place 
of Mr. Stevenson’s large, suave, kindly London doctor, with his 
fifty years, and his handsome face that was capable of growing 


e even to the lips, we have a young medical man of extreme 
or and invariable pallor. Mr. Mansfield’s Hyde is in all | 
a age marvellously faithful tothe original. His Jekyll, putting | 
aside the question of years, suggests only the final phase of de- 
velopment. He is the exhausted, nerveless creature out of whom | 
‘the evil and ever-increasing power of Hyde is painfully exorcised. 
It is, in fact, only the last evolution of Mr. Stevenson’s Jekyll 
‘that is interpreted by Mr. Mansfield. At the outset of the story 
Hyde does not prevail against Jekyll. The magic potion is then | 
perfectly under the control of the Doctor, and he can, as he 
assures Utterson, at any time rid himself of Hyde once and 
for all. It is this sense of power that accentuates the antagonism | 
between the two. Mr. Stevenson is emphatic in marking the | 
contrast between the middle-aged, much-respected, professional 
gentleman and the abhorrent, misbegotten, elf-like Hyde. With | 
Tegard to external points, the actor might well be expected to | 
observe, if not to exaggerate, the duality of the character. This, 
however, is what Mr. Mansfield has not done. 
we have admitted, admirable for fidelity and also admirably | 
impressive. He is the “little man” of hideous aspect, “ deformed | 


‘somewhere,” harsh or husky in voice, with a “hissing intake of of their o 
the breath,” and a fitful alertness of movement that oddly belies | perfection, 
his apparent malformation. The Jekyll of Mr. Mansfield is but | mode © 


a thin reflection of the degenerate Jekyll of the latter portion of 
Mr. Stevenson’s story. 


ene wall by among the makers of curry, must be allowed the credit of the 


Ie has | invention. 


‘sible, Mr. Stevenson’s dialogue ; but his respect for the epi 
form of his material is altogether incomprehensible. I 
altered one incident, and added others, with doubtful advantage | 


strangles him. » Between the entrance of the furious wretch 
and the final spring at his victim’s throat the fingers of his 
uplifted hands work convulsively, and he splutters threats and 
defiances with a voice of hideous dissonance. There is time 
enough, however, between the entrance and the deed for a man 
like Carew, a man of many inches, stalwart, and a cool hand— 
he is a general—to show fight with effect. In the story the 
encounter occurs in the street, at close quarters, and Carew is 
surprised, off his guard, and stunned by a blow from a stick. 
Mr. Mansfield’s acting in this scene is unquestionably full of 
power and prodigiously effective. Much less effective is a scene 
that follows in Hyde's Soho lodgings; nor does the scene between 
Utterson and Hyde by the mysterious door in the courtyard 
thrill the spectator as it does the reader of the story. Little 
adroitness is shown in the treatment of the singular letter from 
Jekyll, received by Utterson after the murder, which forces 
the lawyer to believe that Jekyll has uttered a forgery in 
the murderer's interest. In the story the genuine writing of 
Jekyll is carefully compared by Utterson and his clerk with 
the letter signed “ Edward Hyde.” In the play the letter 
is pronounced a forgery with a masterly assurance worthy 
of a Home Rule politician. The conduct of the exuberant 
Agnes Carew on this occasion is quite as extraordinary as 
Utterson’s. Before she has seen the scrap of paper she declares 
she knew what it was, and yet when she looks at it she raises a 
thrilling ery of surprise, and casts it into the fire that her lover 
should not be imperilled by such evidence. The third act is 
wholly given up to the scene at Dr. Lanyon’s house, when Hyde, 
the expected messenger from Dr. Jekyll, arrives, and, by the aid 
of the powder and tincture, is transformed to Jekyll before 
Lanyon’s eyes. Much of the impressiveness of this scene at the 
Lyceum is due to the darkened stage and a strenuous accompani- 
ment of thunder and lightning. ‘The metamorphosis is here the 
central point of interest, and it is cleverly effected by Mr. 
Mansfield. As in the story, the last act takes place in the 
cabinet of Dr. Jekyll, where Dr. Lanyon discusses the strange 
case with the sufferer ; and the end is reached by means different 
from those employed by Mr. Stevenson and decidedly less in- 
genious. Striking and individual as Mr. Mansfield’s acting is, 
the actor's personality does not suffice to fill the many voids that 
recur in the .course of the play. The three parts for women— 
Hyde's tedious housekeeper, Mrs. Lanyon, and Agnes Carew— 
are sources of weakness, and they contribute inordinately to the 
weight of a depressing one-part drama. 


CURRY. 


URRY, though commonly regarded as of Indian birth and 
of pure Eastern begetting, undoubtedly took its rise im- 
mediately from Europe. Its germ is the ol/a, which perhaps in 
its turn may have been brought by the Arabs into Spain. The 
name, which, according to Colonel Yule, is from the Tamil karti, 


may be Indian, but certainly the thing is of no native growth. 
The idea that the Indians use curry is even more fallacious 
than the kindred idea that their staple food is rice, Of the 


250 millions who inhabit the Indian peninsula, perhaps not a 
hundredth part ever taste curry, or even know what it means. 
There are populous villages within twenty miles of our Indian 
capital where no inhabitant has ever tasted curry, or heard of 
curry. Along the Madras coast it is more generally diffused, 
but the use of curry as a diet may be said to be confined in 
India to the European races, their descendants, congeners, and 
immediate dependents. The Portuguese doubtless developed 


His Hyde is, as Curry out of t heir ancestral d/ha, adding some condiments native 


to the soil, and omitting others not suitable to the climate. The 
Mahommedans of the upper classes, who have an elaborate cuisine 
wn, and have brought the science of cooking to high 
have indeed the sadin, which in its ingredients and 
f preparation bears some analegy to true curry. But, 
though both may have grown from the same root, one is not 
likely to have been borrowed from the other. The Portuguese, 
whose degenerate descendants still maintain the highest place 


Curry, to speak rightly, is not a dish, but a branch of cookery. 


‘to the strength of the drama. The first act opens in the house of There are a thousand curries, varying according to the consti- 
‘Sir Danvers Carew ; and here, after Utterson relates the Jugger- | tuent items, the ingredients, their proportions to each other, and 


naut story, Jekyll enters the room. 
‘Carew does nothing 


little arts are exercised in a fine vein of sentiment. 


The presence of Agnes the mode of preparation. To speak, therefore, of “ curry 
to raise his dejected spirits, though her | specific dish, is an absurdity. d 
Opening the | curries, vegetable curries; curries wet and curries dry; curries 


as 
There are meat curries, fish 


French window she looks out on the starry sky, exclaiming, with hot and curries sweet ; curries simple and curries spiced. India 


cheerfulness, “A falling star! 
falls a mortal dies !”—and this odd version of a popular i aed 
Stition, uttered with unbecoming sprightliness, not abate 
Indeed, there is some reason to 
this extreme shing young lady may have aggravated the 
Pitiable condition of the 
and almost immediately after his departure the crouching figure 
of Hyde, with malignant face, is seen in the moonlight at the 
window. Apparently the sight of Carew inflames him; for he 


e does not stay long, |The Ma 


For every star that | is, of course, the country of curry ; but it has flourishing colonies 
) in Ceylon, in Burmah, in the Straits. In India itself there 
| are at least three separate schools of curry—the Bengal, the 
, Madras, and the Bombay—rivals in art in their various kinds. 
| Madras, has slightly the call among Anglo-Indians, 


ras curry is of the purest and the best classical 
period—the high old curry, made perfect. The Bengal artist, 
who is generally a Mugg—parcel Burman, parcel Bengalee— 
is greatest in fish and vegetable curries. Bombay is scarcely 


enters with appalling stealth, and by a curious yresvesrion of | behind, boasting of pou gifts in its bomelow fish and its 


silent side-long steps and bounds confronts Sir vers, and, 
With much snarling and hissing, throws himself upon him and 


poppedoms. Ceylon risen to a tness all its own in 
the famous pink curry of Galle. In Burmah they are able to 
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achieve startling results by the use of the mystic compound called 
ballychong—into whose origin it were wiser not to inquire too 
curiously. The Malay curry is distinguished by the addition of 
the milk of the coco-nut, whose lusciousness is further enhanced 
the free use of sambols, or fresh chutneys. There are families 
curries, branching out into innumerable offshoots, whose very 
names are a mystery to English ears. Who has heard of the 
doo-piaja or the koorma or the bindelho? And yet these are 
three of the most characteristic of Indian curries, as greatly differ- 
ing one from another as a civet from a chateaubriand, and much 
more elaborate than either. If they do not know these, how 
should they know of the crab kofta, of the hussanee kawab, of 
pulwul bhajee, of dal chur churree? It is sad to think of the 
worlds of delight from which the English epicure who trusts to 
The Complete Plain Cook or The Housekeeper’s Companion is 
hopelessly excluded. Brought up to believe that a kedgeree, as they 
are pleased to call it, is made of scraps of yesterday’s cooked 
fish and hard-boiled egg and sticky rice, how is it possible to 
convey to his mind any adequate idea of what is still wanting to 
the science of the West in the matter of cookery? In the word 
curry itself there is a potentiality of gastronomic riches such as 
Ude never dreamt of, the revelation of which to the spirits of 
the Three Provencal Brothers would disturb their rest. The 
who know curry in the form which it takes in ordinary Englis 
households—a greasy, unwholesome-looking mess, set in the 
midst of a fringe of sodden rice, the kari au riz of the 
more daring of French restaurants—can have but small ap- 
prehension of the rare and exquisite flavours—surpassing the 
vulgar universal garlicky entrée, with its sauces, brown, white, 
and green, as a Mazagan mango surpasses an English hot-house 
h—which await him in the unknown land of true curry. 
or can there be a falser notion than that which ascribes 
to curry one pervading piquant hotness, born of chili and of 
turmeric. The true Indian cook can vary his flavours at pleasure, 
and has a far greater range of resources than his European com- 
peer. Having as his chief aids onion, turmeric, garlic, green 
ginger, chilies, coriander seed, cumin, black pepper, bay-leaf, 
cassia-leaf, lemon-grass, and poppy-seed, with occasional calls 
upon cardamom, clove, and mace—all potent spirits in their 
several ways—he is able to vary their proportions indefinitely. 
He has, moreover, a privilege denied to the uropean curry-cook 
in this, that he is able to use these condiments in a green state, 
fresh gathered, as being all natives of the soil. He grinds them, 
if he is a master of his art, every morning for the curries of the 
day, adapting the compound to the meats which are to form his 
staple. is is one resource necessarily denied to the English 
cook, who is obliged to use his curry-powder ready made from 
the bottle, and is never very sure that his turmeric is not yellow 
dust and his chili red lead. Yet to use one curry-powder to 
every kind of curry is absurd, seeing that one kind of meat re- 
quires more of one ingredient, and another less, not to speak of 
one kind of curry being different from another. In a fish curry 
it is an elementary rule that there should be no ginger; but how 
is the ginger to be excluded in the English kitchen? Using the 
wder of commerce, you must have ginger or nothing. Again, 
it is forbidden to introduce coriander or cumin in a Malay curry, 
for their strong flavours conflict with the tender delicacy of the 
coco-nut. And what is a fish or a vegetable curry without 
mustard-oil? And what English cook is acquainted with the 
virtues of that piquant and wholesome condiment, the funda- 
mental and essential element of every chutney? To extend the 
inquiry into regions more remote but not less interesting there 
is the whole field of vegetable curry, which may be said to be 
almost unworked in this country. It is true that the common 
English vegetables do not lend themselves to the currying process 
so readily as the richer, more succulent, and more tasty products 
of the tropics. The dringal—aubergine of the French, berengena 
of the Spaniards—is one of the most precious of fruits which are 
curriable. It is beginning to be known in the English market, 
though its manifold uses are yet unsuspected. The members of the 
cucumber family, of which they know many in the tropics, are 
all well adapted for curry-making. The sweet pumpkin (scarcely 
known in England, but for which the melon, not quite ripe, is a 
very good substitute); the kuchhoo (called in the West Indies 
kuku), root of the Caladium esculentum; the seem, n 
ae of Dolichos lablab; the okra or bhayndee (gumbo of the West 
ndies), Hibiscus esculentus ; the large family of sag, or greens, of 
the Amaranth family, of which one, amaranthus gangeticus, is a 
beautiful deep red ; the fruits proper, such as the plantain, the green 
mango, the omra, or hog plum (spondias), the kurunda (Carissa 
carandas), the water-chestnut (7'rapa natans), the jack, with its 
seeds—for which, in curry, our English chestnut is a ve 
substitute—these are some of the vegetables which furnish one 
important family of curries, used either simply or in combination, 
or with fish or shell-fish. Then there is the whole race of dals 
or pulses, of which so little use is made in this country, though 
they are among the most nutritious and tasteful of esculents. 
There are several kinds of da/, from the small pale-yellow moong- 
ke-dal to the coarse chuna or horse-gram, which is nothing less 
than our old friend the Spanish garbanzo, one of the essentials of 
the olla. The dals are treated in a fashion apart, sometimes made 
with a thick curry soup, and sometimes in combination with 
savoury pastry, breaking out into forms of exquisite piquancy 
under names of dal pooree and dal pitta. 
Most of these delicacies doubtless to the English gourmet are 
as inaccessible as barbecued crocodile would be or fillet of 


zebra. Yet much may be done out of such materials as we have 
with the aid of that pinch of dry curry-powder which a late 
Duke of Norfolk was once so unjustly and ignorantly laughed 
at for recommending. He was pe ectly right in proposing 
it as a sweetener of the poor man’s fare, which, in this eountry 
at least, fails more for lack of savour than want of substance.. 
There is no point in which English cookery-books are so 
deplorably weak as in the recipes for eurry, in which the direc- 
tions proper for India are repeated without any idea of their 
meaning or allowance for the difference between the values of 
the fresh condiment and the dry, for the absence of some in- 
gredients essential but impossible of attainment in England, for 
our national ways of cooking, and for our national cooks. When 
the writers on the subject venture upon — ideas in curry- 
making their proposals are often absurd. For instance, in one 
book of high pretensions, written by a deceased gourmet of dis- 
tinction, we are told that the first step to curry is to “take the 
heart of a cabbage.” In another work, deservedly —_—_ and. 
more than usually intelligent as a woman’s—Dr. Johnson was. 
never more right than when he said that no woman could write a 
cookery-book—we have a novelty proposed in the shape of 
“curried rice ”—that is to say, the rice itself, and by itself, to be- 
curried. This clearly is false cwisinerie. Rice is a medium: 
through which the curry flavour is conveyed, and, as a medium, 
ought to be pure, neutral, and natural. e might as well talk 
of fricasseed sippets or ragotit de pommes de terre as of curried 
rice. Rice is a honest servant, to whom it is doing an ill 
favour to prank him in his master’s clothes. Enough, and appa- 
rently too much for most, that we curry meat. at is not so 
great a mystery as cooks would have us believe, provided that 
certain leading principles are steadily adhered to. Though curries’ 
differ infinitely in their composition, there are but some half a 
dozen principal ways of cooking curry. Let it be known, at 
starting, that no utensil is so good to make a curry or an olla in 
as an earthen pot. Failing that, which is not always accessible 
in English households, for which English cooks feel that full 
measure of contempt which is born of ignorance, the next best: 
thing is the double-bottomed stewpan, which allows of an outer 
casing of water. This is an effectual bar to the irrepressible 
propensity of the English cook to over-boil. Curry should never’ 
be boiled. After the ingredients are well mixed with the meat— 
and this mixing needs patience and judgment—the fire should be 
left to do the work, slowly and at a uniform heat. No stirri 

is needed after the first quarter of an hour. This is the typical: 
curry—we were about to say the common curry, but it 1s not 
common. The best curry of this type, which is quite within the capa- 
city ofordinary English adorns | is the doo-piaja, which may be of* 
almost any fresh meat—mutton, veal, and chicken for choice. 
Doo-piaja is literally “two onions,” and the curry is so called’ 
because it contains a double portion of onion—one portion for 
garnish and external flavouring, to be sliced fine and fried 
separately a crisp, golden brown, and added in the process of 
cooking—the other portion to be pounded to a pulp in a mortar’ 
and mixed with the regular curry stuff. There is much in this 
division of onion. The pounding, as the Eastern coffee-maker 
knows, brings out the subtle, inmost flavours in a way that no 
other process can; nor can the true onion flavour, which is quite 
a different thing from garlic, or from the onion fried, be imparted 
to a curry otherwise. And yet there are men, giving themselves: 
airs as gastronomes, who do not know a doo-piaja from “a country 
captain”! The addition of cream lends grace and softness to 
the curry, but the cream must be introduced at the right time 
and in the right way, or the result will be acurdler. The true 
artist lets the meat lie in a bath of cream for two or three hours: 
before the cooking begins. Another way is to mix the curry 
stuff well into a cup of cream, and incorporate—bagar is the cor- 
rect Indian term—the whole with the pieces of meat. The chief 
fault of the English cook is that she stints the butter and is too 
liberal of the water, being given to what is called “thickening” 
with flour—which is an abomination. No flour whatever should 
be used in any curry and very little water—in a doo-piaja none. 
One chief reason for the superior flavour of an Indian to any 
English curry is that we use butter—and not always the best— 
instead of ghee, or clarified butter, though it is perfectly easy to 
make ghee at home. 

We have treated of but one kind of curry, but there are many 
even more simple and easy. The dry curry, or“ country captain 
—-so called from the partiality of country skippers sailing from 
Calcutta to the dish—may be made of either fresh or cooked 
meat, and is little else than a curry sauté done in a frying- 
pan. If cooked meat is used it should be cut up small in equal 
pieces. As the curry ingredients (which in India are not the 
same for a dry as for a wet curry) require to be cooked, and’ the 
meat does not, it is necessary to put them on the fire, with the 
due butter and onion, before the meat is added, and’ the only 
nicety in the process is to hit the right moment when to add the 
meat. For ordinary households this is one of the most useful of 
dishes, nor less economical than useful, for it affords a means of 
escape from the cold mutton and the more terrible “ hash.” 

The temptation to dilate upon other curries—upon the Malay 
curries, with their coco-nut flavour; the hussance, or stick cur- 
ries, which are beef and mutton cut into cakes and skewered, 
with a slice of green ginger and a slice of onion between each two, 
simmered over a slow fire, with the addition of sour curds—dhye 
—to the stuff; the dindelho, loved of the black Portuguee, whi 
is a kind of pickled curry, usually of pork, kept in jars for weeks; 
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‘the koorma, which is the richest of all curries, too rich for most 


European tastes, into which spices and cream enter; the fish 
curries, which are a family by themselves, where mustard-oil is 
used instead of butter, and the ginger left out; the vegetable 
curries with prawns or shrimps; the vegetable curries proper, or 
chahkees, which can be very well imitated in this country, with 
peas, beans, tomatoes, pumpkin, and cucumber ; the sdg curries, of 
which one of the many species of amaranthus is the yet | 
feature, usually combined with the omra fruit (Spondias), whic 

lends it a delicate acid flavour. These are among the most liquid 
of curries. On one, made of the dark red sdg, “ Amaranthus all 
her beauty sheds.” The subject, of which only the fringes we 
have touched, is a vast one. Enough if we have shown that he 


_ who says curry says a great word. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


es nemgted from the attendance on the Tuesday at Goodwood 
many people must have been frightened away by the un- 
settled weather, as, indeed, they had good cause to be; for, after 
a fairish morning, the rain began to about three o’clock, and 


‘continued to do so until the racing was over. The —_ opened 


with the Craven Stakes, which was won, by twenty engths, by 
Mr. J. Gretton’s three-year-old Apollo, a bay colt by Hampton 
e has very indifferent forelegs; yet his 
career, though brief, had been rather bright ; for he had only run 
twice, and on the first occasion he had beaten Hark when 3 to 1 
was laid on that colt, while he now won in a canter when only 
third favourite. 

Although odds of 5 to 2 were laid freely on Donovan for the 
Ham Stakes, great interest was taken in the first appearance in 
‘public of the e of Westminster’s bay filly Fleur de Lys, an 
own sister to Ormonde and Ossory. Considering that this was 
her first race, she may be said to have run exceedingly well, for 
at weight for sex she made Donovan gallop to the last moment, 
and ran him toa length. The critics were divided in opinion as 
to her appearance, some considering her beyond all question the 

dest two-year-old that had been out this season, while others 
ought that she “showed too much daylight” and wanted 
substance, especially behind the saddle. The Stewards’ Cup had 
excited an unusual amount of interest this year, and there had 
been a great deal of betting upon it. The first favourite 
‘was two or three times even on the morning of the race, 
and at the last moment Lord Calthorpe’s Satiety, who, although 
only a three-year-old, was carrying within a pound of 9 st., was 
fractionally the best favourite ; then came Lord Dudley’s filly, 
‘Mon Droit, to whom Satiety was s giving the enormous allowance 
of 2 st. 8 Ibs. ; and, next to her, Mr. A. Cooper’s Bismarck, a very 
speedy and good-looking three-year-old colt, that had won four 
races out of five this season, and had been first favourite for the 
Stewards’ Cup for some time during the betting that preceded 
the day of the race. He was carrying 15 Ibs. less than Satiety, 
and this difference in the weight gave him such an advantage 
that at the distance he was half a dozen lengths in front of that 
colt, who, after getting off one of the last of all, had made up 
ground in a wonderful manner. Seeing that the race was a 
rently a certainty for Bismarck, the jockeys who were ri 
Satiety and Lisbon eased their horses. The race seemed prac- 
tically over, when Bismarck swerved across the course as he 
was passing the stand. It was too late then for Robinson and 
Loates to put Satiety and Lisbon at their best pace again, but 
Carinon’s mare, Tib, was still going at full , and, while 

i was running out of his line and being righted again 
with a good deal of flogging over the neck, she just managed to 
get up to him and they . my & ahead. She had lost four races 
this season, and eight last year, when, however, she ran one dead 
heat ; and, as a five-year-old, with only 6 st. 7 Ibs. on her back, 
she certainly had nothing to complain of in the matter of weight, 
more particularly as she had run second for this very stake last 
season. There can be little, if any, doubt that her victory was a 
great fluke, and reprehensible as was the swerving of Bismarck, 
it is the opinion of some fine judges of racing that the form he 
showed in this race makes him out to be the fastest horse in 
training over five furlongs. It was difficult to come to a definite 
conclusion upon the performance of Satiety, who had been con- 
sidered the best three-year-old of his year by many competent 
critics. Upon the whole, considering his weight and his bad 
start, he was thought to have run well up to the time when he 
was eased. When, therefore, he came out for the Gratwicke 
Stakes, with an allowance of 6 Ibs., and only Estafette, who had 
never yet won a race, as an opponent, his victory was considered 
such a certainty that 10'to 1 was laid on him. He looked like 
winning, as he waited at Estafette’s girths, until reaching the 
distance, when, to the horror of his ers, he made no effort to 
respond to the call of his jockey, and the filly won by four 

hs. Gulliver won the Richmond Stakes from Cherry Bounce, 


to whom he was giving 6 lbs., by a length and a half; and Yard 
Arm won the Halnaker Stakes from nine opponents. This was 
the first race won by this very promising colt. 


There was some sunshine at no rain during the racing on the 
Wednesday, but it was very cold; the phe. Sa was unusually 
small, and, worst of all, the course was like a quagmire, Prince 
Soltykott’s Love-in-Idleness was fortunate in having only one 


ment, and that a poor one, for the Bognor Plate of Sool. 

e Drayton High-Weight Handicap was almost a repetition of 
the Stewards’ Cup, as Binfield, when a ntly winning easily, 
swerved opposite the stand, and enabled Mr. M ont’s Castle- 
nock, who started at 8 to 1 and was carrying 9 st. 2 lbs., to get up 
to him, and win by ahead. There was a still greater surprise in 
store for backers in the race for the Sussex Stakes, which 
followed. This was looked upon as a public trial between 
the St. Leger candidate, Seabreeze, the winner of the Oaks, 
and Ossory, the winner of the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot. 
Evens were laid on Seabreeze and 2 to 1 was laid against Ossory. 
They both ran well until reaching the rails, where each began to 
tire in the deep mud. It was soon evident that they were not 
only tired but beaten; and they were presently passed by 
Estafette, whom Ossory had beaten at Sendown five days earlier 
on 2 lbs. worse tome, Gr Sheen, who had been a long way behind 
Seabreeze for the Rous Memorial Stakes at Ascot, and by 
Zanzibar, a very small filly belonging to “Mr. Manton,” that had 
only run once before in public. It was to this little filly that the 
race was to fall. George Barrett brought her up with a rush at 
the distance, and, after a fight with Estafette, won by half a 
length. She was receiving 10lbs. from Seabreeze and 13 lbs. 
from Ossory, and, with the course like a 
deep everywhere, this allowance was doubly effective, a fact 
which those who laid 20 to 1 against the filly may possibly have 
overlooked. Nevertheless, it was altogether an extraordinary 
reversal of public form. Backers, for a wonder, won in two 
races, when Sir Frederick Johnstone’s Candlemas and Mr. 
Abington’s Athlete won the Chesterfield Stakes and the Sw 
stakes; but for the Lavant Stakes, the first favourite, the D 
of Westminster’s Ormuz, a powerful, hy, chestnut colt by 
Bend Or, that was running in public for the first time, was un- 
mares and El Dorado, the second favourite, was beaten by a short 

ead by Baron de Rothschild’s Criniére, who had been behind him 
when he ran second to Donovan for the Portland Stakes at Leicester. 
Criniére started at 7 to 1, while El Dorado was backed at less 
than half that price. Perhaps sufficient allowance had not been 
made for the fact that El Dorado was now giving Criniére 4 lbs. 
more weight than at Leicester. Backers ended the day by 
laying 2 to 1 for the Drawing-Room Stakes on Patchouli, who 
was beaten after a severe race by Whitelegs. 

Some parts of the course were under water early on the 
Thursday morning; and even when the water had subsided and 
the course had been rolled the ground was pages 4 heavy. 
The day was bright and fine; but there was a regular pool at 
one part of the lawn throughout the afternoon, and the only 
means of passing dryshod over a certain portion of the lawn was 
by walking on the planks which had been judiciously laid down 
here and there. ere were only half a dozen races, lasting for 
but two hours and three quarters, and the day was even more 
disastrous for backers than its predecessors, for not a single 
favourite won throughout the afternoon. The first race was 
much the prettiest, as four horses finished in a cluster, the 
winner, Grecian Bend, beating Minstrel Boy, a 20 to 1 outsider, 
by a head. The Prince of Wales’s Stakes, one of the most 
valuable races of the meeting, was considered a certainty for 
the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, on whom 2 to I was laid. 
The colt, however, has done an immense amount of work this 
season for a two-year-old, and he soon became leg-weary in 
the deep mud. So also did Prince Soltykoff’s Gold, the second 
favourite ; but Mr. D. Baird’s El Dorado, who had an allowance 
of 3lbs. and made most of the running, held his own to the 
end, and won by six lengths from Gold. His defeat by Criniére 
on the previous day had not prepared people for this victory, 
and Donovan had beaten him by three lengths at Leicester. 
Gold, again, had been beaten by Donovan in July, so public 
form became confusion worse confounded. Timothy, the winner 
of the Ascot Cup and Alexandra Plate, was made favourite 
lengths, pulling “up,” By Lord ‘Felmouth’s ily’ Rada, whose 
engths, ing up,” by outh’s . whose 
onl this season had been to for the 

and to win a Triennial Stakes at Ascot from Orbit and 
others. She is evidently a grand stayer. On the other wr 
some allowance should be made for the extra weight carri 
by Timothy in the deep ground. As Gulliver had beaten Cherry 
Bounce on the Tuesday, he was now made first favourite for 
the Rous Memorial Stakes of 1,5877., while 20 to 1 could have 
been obtained about the filly. He had 3lbs. more to on 
this occasion, and, although that should scarcely have t the 
scale, Cherry Bounce now beat him by a length. Both of them, 
however, were easily beaten by Sir R. Jardine’s Sweetbriar, whose 
only other performance had been to beat eleven opponents for a 
hundred-pound plate at Newmarket. She is just the sort of fill 
to run well in deep being muscular and 
with flat feet. Like and Zanzibar she is somewhat small, 
and it is worthy of notice that each of these three fillies who dis- 
tinguished themselves so much at Goodwood had been objected 
to as undersized. Sweetbriar’s breeding is excellent, as she has 
three strains of Partisan blood, three of Touchstone, two of 
The coun hed dried wonderfally by the time the racing began 

e course ied wonde e time i 
on the Friday, and its effect upon “the. form shown over it was 
remarkable, as five out of the seven races were won by favourites. 
The Duke of Westminster won the Findon Stakes with a chestnut 


filly called Rydal, by his stallion Bend Or. She was running in 
public for the first time. “Mr. Manton” won the Nassau Stakes 
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with her little filly, Zanzibar, who gave Love-in-Idleness § lbs. and 
beat her by a head. The two stakes that she won at the meet- 
ing were together worth over 1,500/. A. Taylor’s Stourhead car- 
ried the heaviest weight for the Goodwood Stakes, started first 
favourite, or rather perhaps an even favourite with Savile, and 
won by a neck from Mr. A. C. Barclay’s Clan Chattan. Both 
‘horses were terribly tired after their gallop of two and a half 
miles, and it is probable that the race was won by the riding of 
‘George Barrett. It was thought that the ill-starred Whistle 
‘Jacket was at last going to win something for “Mr. Manton” in 
‘the Chichester Stakes ; but it was not to be, as the race ended ina 
remarkably close finish between Southill, Shillelagh, and Lyd- 
Sage, who were only separated by heads. “Mr. Manton’s” 
Seclusion, however, won the Molecomb Stakes in a canter by ten 
lengths. With the race she had won ten days earlier at Leicester 
this brought her winnings up to something over 2,000/. Like 
several other winners of the Goodwood week, she is rather small ; 
nevertheless she is a beautiful filly, and she furnishes an instance 
of the success of aged parents, for her sire, Hermit, was twenty- 
one, and her dam, Boundary, nineteen, when she was foaled. A 
week of surprises appropriately ended by the victory in the last 
race of Lord Hartington’s four-year-old Isosceles, who now won 
his first race after no less than twenty-one unsuccessful attempts. 


ITALIAN VANDALISM. 


NDER the title Civilta? Memorie per la Storta dei Nostri 
Tempi, Signor Antonio Palomes has written a spirited 
pamphlet for the purpose of drawing public attention to the many 
acts of vandalism which have taken place in Italy since 1865, and 
in particular to the dispersal of certain historical and artistic plate 
belonging to the oro poe of Palermo, the greater part of 
which has been purch at considerably less than its value by a 
wealthy amateur, the Prince di Baucina. It is an unfortunate 
fact that great political movements of a revolutionary character 
are invariably attended by the destruction of much that is artistic 
and beautiful. From the days of the Reformation in our own 
country this phenomenon has always presented itself on all 
occasions of important religious and political change in every 
of the world. We ourselves are not in a position to cast a 
stone at the Italians, for even now buildings rich in historical 
associations in London itself are being levelled to the ground 
and not a voice raised in favour of their preservation. Italy 
during the past hundred years has certainly lost more than 
half of her ecclesiastical and civic monuments, In proof of this 
statement we have only to refer to any one of the numerous 
ide-books, still extant, of the various Italian cities, published 
fore 1790. Let us, for instance, take Ratti’s Guida di Genova 
(1780) and compare it with a like work published in 1825, and we 
shall soon see that the French destroyed no less than fifty-two 
churches, several of which were monumental—notably splendid being 
those of San Domenico and of San Francesco, the two it in the 
city, the latter containing the monuments of the Doges from the 
eleventh century. The sudden imposition by Napoleon I. of the 
law abolishing the rights of primogeniture and of entail, in a few 
years led to a subdivision of property which compelled the majority 
of the Italian nobility to sell their picture galleries, in many cases 
for trifling sums. A Genoese mod 
pordies | in 1814 eight of Vandyke’s finest portraits for 40/. The 
advance of Napoleon and his army was marked by the ruin of 
countless ecclesiastical monuments, Milan lost seventy churches, 
including the grand church of San Francesco, at the high altar of 
which was the “Madonna of the Rocks,” by Leonardo da Vinci, 
now in our National Gallery. At Pavia the glorious basilica of San 
Pietro in cielo d’oro was ruined, and its gorgeous mosaic ceiling of 
the eighth century utterly destroyed, e same acts of vandalism 
were repeated in Venice; and, in short, every city, from the 
Alps to the “toe of the boot,” suffered in proportion to its 
size. The suppression of the monasteries in 1869 unfortunately 
roused a fresh spirit of vandalism, and hundreds of churches 
were closed and their pictures and other works of art dispersed. 
It is not uninteresting to record here that the Church of St. 
Dominic, in Brescia, which was pulled down in 1880 to make 
room for @ new railway station, supplied the Brompton Oratory 
with the sumptuous altar of the Rosary, one of the richest speci- 
mens of seventeenth-century work ever erected in England. The 
South Kensington Museum contains all that now remains of 
the beautiful Gothic church of the Misericordia of Venice and of 
the fine conventual church of Santa Chiara, Florence. At the 
pnet Academy will be seen a number of water-colour sketches 
y Mr. J. A. Slater of deserted churches in Sicily, some of which 
are of exceptional interest and beauty. In Sicily over six hundred 
churches have been destroyed by the Italian Government, and it 
is needless to say that many of, them were remarkable for their 
architecture and for their freseoes and monuments, Signor Palomes 
gives a very long list of some Sicilian works which have dis- 
appeared during the last fifteen years; and, were his statements 
not accompanied by undeniable proofs of veracity, we should 
almost doubt them. He gives us a list, for instance, of numerous 
objects in silver, worked by artists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, belonging to the municipality of Palermo which 
were sold for no other reason than because they were ornamented with 
ther too anti- 


figures of saints, which were considered to be al 


ant is still living whose father | god 


needless, It may be remembered that at the time of the closing 
of Roman monasteries in 1871 it was proposed that their libraries 
should be gathered together, so as to form one great central 
library, to be named after the first King of Italy, Victor Emmanuel, 
Some hundred thousand volumes, however, were, it appears, 
doomed by ignorant officials as worthless, and sold_as waste 

per at something like a halfpenny a pound. Signor Ferdinand 
Martini on June 2, 1880, called the attention of the Italian 
Parliament to the fact that amongst this waste paper was a 
unique edition of the famous letter of Columbus, beginning 
“ De insulis nuper inventis,” which, although only six short pages 
in length, was sold to America for 30,000 francs. An inedited 
sermon in manuscript by Savonarola, as well as a vast collection 
of curious papers connected with the process of canonization of 
certain saints, which formerly were in the library of the Basilica 
of Santa Croce, in Gerusalemme, were also lost to Italy at this 
time and in the same careless manner. During the past few weeks 
the Roman Municipality, in its anxiety to transform the Eternal 
City into a third-rate Paris, has decreed the destruction of the 
churches of San Benoso, which is said to contain the tomb of 
Rienzi, and that of the Quattro Nazioni,a venerable church built 
in the thirteenth century by the contributions of four nations. 
The famous tower of the Cenci palace, associated with the 
memory of Beatrice Cenci, is also in actual process of demolition. 
To these acts of vandalism may be added the pro destruction 
of a part of the Gardens of the English Embassy and the 
better half of the celebrated Convent of the Cappuccini, so often 
mentioned by writers on Rome. 

Palermo has suffered, not only from the destruction of many of 
her finest churches, but from the injudicious restoration of those 
which remain. Signor Palomes wins our sympathy for the honest 
indignation with which he stigmatizes these and other acts of 
vandalism, which perhaps one day, when it is too late, the Italian 
people will be the first to regret. Italy is still richer in art trea- 
sures than perhaps all the other nations of the world put together, 
but even she cannot afford to lose much more than she has lost, 
Herr Gregorovius, in a letter which he addressed to “ the civilized 
world” not three years ago, lamented the many unnecessary 
changes which have disfigured Rome, and mourned the loss of 
historical landmarks which have disappeared for ever to make way 
for vulgar streets, hotels, railway stations, and even depdts for 
tram-cars. Signor Palomes is perhaps less eloquent than the 
great German historian, but he is quite as practical. His indigna- 
tion is unquestionably deserving of respect, especially when he 
tells us, with no little bitterness, of the countless beautiful objects 
which have been lost to Palermo alone through a petty spirit of 
bigotry and spite which is as ignorant as it is reprehensible. 
Thus, the fine shrine of Santa Ninfa in solid silver, a work of the 
first period of the sixteenth century, is no longer in existence. 
Scores of beautiful missals of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries have been sold to foreign dealers, and splendid 
plate has been disposed of or melted down regardless of the 
fact that it was designed and chased by the greatest Italian 
artists of the Cinque Cento, There is, moreover, a good deal of 
suspicious mystery, this writer assures us, hanging over many of 
these acts of vandalism, and he does not hesitate to hint—we 
sincerely hope erroneously—that even conspicuous perso 
could, if they chose, tell us a good deal that is curious concerning 
the proceeding, and convince us that “ Mercury himself was the 
who presided over many a sale of church and munici 
plate”—the proceeds not always going where they were intended 
to go. Thus, however, history but repeats herself, as is well 
known to those who have studied the history of the spoliation of 
the English and Scottish monasteries in the sixteenth century. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE IRON TRADE. 


A’ last the improvement in trade seems to have reached the 
iron industry. It will be in the recollection of our readers 
that towards the close of last year, when the rise in the prices of 
the metals generally took place, there was an attempt made to 
advance iron also; but it failed, and the price fell almost without 
break until June, when it reached the lowest point for forty 
= Then it remained steady for some weeks. Buying on & 
arge scale began, and for some time past there have been symp- 
toms of a more real recovery than has been witnessed for many 
years. From every part of the country the reports are fairly 
encouraging. ers are more abundant than they have been 
for a long time, and the feeling is extremely hopeful. It 1s, 
however, in the Cleveland district that the most decided improve- 
ment has been made. Indeed, it is Cleveland that has most 
markedly encouraged the whole industry. At the end of December 
last the total stock of pig-iron in the hands of makers and in 
ublic and makers’ stores in the Cleveland district amounted to 
37,682 tons. At the end of July the total stock had fallen to 
504,900 tons, being a decrease of 132,782 tons, or over 20 per 
cent. In other words, during the seven months the total fres 
production of the Cleveland district had been consumed, and in 
addition one-fifth of the stock previously in store had likewise 
been taken intoconsumption. It may be added that in every one 
of the seven months production was larger than in the corre 
annding months of last year, and yet, in spite of a larger pro 
uc’ 
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end of last year there was a decided recovery in the shipping 
trade, and orders for new ships were given freely. At the viding 
ning of this year the orders declined ; but once more shipbuildi 
is increasing, and it is largely owing to this increase in shipping 
that the augmented consumption a iron is attributable. ere 
is also a larger consumption of iron at home for other pur- 
magi to the general improvement in trade, which, though 
slow, is undoubted and continuous. Perhaps, from the general 
point of view, this is the most satisfactory feature in the re- 
covery of the iron trade. It indicates that the economic con- 
dition of the country is much better than it has been for a long 
time, and that the recovery in iron is not due to a chance demand 
on the part of foreign customers, but is a decided recovery in the 
general industry of the kingdom. As regards the foreign de- 
mand, it a from the Board of Trade Returns issued this 
week that there is a very slight falling off both in July and for 
the seven months of the year com with the some ay 
iod of last year. This is due entirely to the falling off in the 
emand from the United States. When the revival in the United 
States set in towards the close of the summer of 1885, the con- 
sumption of iron in the United States increased largely, owing to 
the resumption of railway-building, and in consequence there was 
a decided augmentation in the imports of British iron into 
America. In the summer of last year, however, railroad-building 
in the United States was greatly decid, owing to the exorbitant 
rates of interest and discount then ch . Railway-building 
has not been resumed on a large scale since, and therefore the 
American purchases of British iron have been much less than 
they were a year ago. But, while the American demand for our 
iron has fallen off, there has been a marked increase in the demand 
for other countries. Germany and Holland more particularly 
have largely increased their imports of British pig-iron ; while 
the Argentine Republic has nearly quintupled its purchases of 
iron of all kinds compared with last year. Respecting our foreign 
customers, then, the case stands thus :—Owing to the improve- 
ment in trade upon the Continent and generally all over the 
world, the decrease in the purchases of the United States has 
been almost fully made up by the increase in the purchases of 
other countries. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the iron trade was regarded as a 
sure index of the economic condition of the country, and for 
the same reason that it so accurately indicates the condition of 
the United States at the present. Every revival in trade, then, 
was followed by a great increase in railroad construction, which 
led inevitably to an immense demand for British iron. This 
country found the greater part of the capital for the building of 
railways abroad as well as at home, and in return the greater 
part of the materials was purchased here. Gradually, however, 
accumulation of wealth abroad and the nursing of the iron in- 
dustry by means of protection have lessened the foreign demand 


' for our iron. In normal times the United States produce as much 


iron as is consumed at home. It is only when there is exceptional 
activity in railway-building that a temporary demand for our 
iron springs up. And, similarly, upon the Continent the de- 
mand for our iron is exceptional and generally of short dura- 
tion. While the foreign ievand for our iron was so great, 
the productive capacity of the country was continually increased, 
and the result now is that the productive capacity of this 
country is much larger than the ordinary demand, foreign and 
domestic. Hence for many years the trade has been depressed, 
and, as we observed above, the price of pig-iron was lower a 
few months than it had been for forty years before. The 
danger now is that the recovery which has nm may be 
checked by a great increase in production. If the present low 
— continue, pepe cannot be very largely augmented ; 
t if there should be a considerable rise in price, then the pro- 
duction would undoubtedly be largely increased, the market 
would once more be flooded, and the incipient improvement 
would be checked. There appears no reason to doubt that a fair 
increase in prices might take place without any check to the im- 
provement. Prices are even now unduly low, and there are 
many symptoms of a very considerable foreign demand continuing 
for months to come, while the home demand is likely to continue 
likewise very large. The German demand for pig-iron is ex- 
to go on, for the German trade has been better than ours 

or a considerable time ; and, as the trade improvement extends 
over the Continent, other Continental countries doubtless will 
likewise increase their purchases. The large foreign, colonial, 
and Indian issues which we have frequently commented upon are 
likewise stimulating the iron trade. Many of those issues are for 
the construction of new railways, and as a matter of course much 
of the material will be purchased here. We have observed above 
that in railroad iron in particular the purchases of the Argentine 
Republic during the past seven waathe have been exceedingly 
large, and that was mainly due to the fact that the Argentine 
issues have been extraordinarily large during the period. It is 
said, likewise, that a considerable order has been placed by 
the Mexican Inter-Oceanic Company, which was lately brought 
out in the London market. And, generally, the continuance 
of these foreign and colonial issues is certain to result in con- 
siderable purchases of British iron. There are symptoms, too, 
of an increasing demand in the United States. The financial 
crisis of last year has completely passed away, and it is under- 
stood that railway-building upon a very large scale is to be 
Tecommenced next year. This will involve the consumption 
of immense quantities of iron, and will also necessarily lead 


to an augmented import of British iron ; while, if the tariff is 
reduced, it may be possible for English ironmasters to compete 
more susuniliy with American producers. There is every 
indication, then, of an increased foreign demand lasting for a 
ually expectation of an in ome deman 

“The danger, as we observed above, is that prices may be run 
up too quickly. Undoubtedly the foreign orders have been 
induced = the very low prices which have ruled all through 
this year, and a considerable rise would divert some at least 
of those orders. Further, as we observed above, a material 
rise in prices would enable furnaces which are not now in 
blast to resume working once more. Then there would be a 
glut in the market after a while, and another disastrous fall. On 
the other hand, it is said that no material increase in production 
can go on without a considerable rise in price, for the simple 
reason that additional labour cannot be obtained without a rise 
in ~~ It is apprehended, indeed, that even at the present 
rate of production a rise of wages is inevitable. But a rise of 
—— would of course necessitate a rise of prices, and it is pos- 
sible that any considerable rise in prices might check the recovery. 
At the same time it is to be borne in mind that the improvement 
in general trade has now been going on for nearly three years. 
It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that it has reached a point 
at which it would not be very easily and rapidly checked. 
Further, it is to be recollected that the improvement has of late 
extended to the Continent; and if this continues there might 
be a considerable rise in the prices of iron without any sensible 
check being given to the improvement in the iron trade. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the prospect looks better for the iron trade 
now than it has for many years t. The great danger, 
we cannot too often repeat, is that the trade will become too 
sanguine, will run up prices too rapidly, and will thus check the 
improvement before it has time to be consolidated. If specula- 
tion does not unduly interfere, there is every reason to hope that 
a steady and fairly durable improvement has at last begun. 


HEBREW-SPANISH SONGS. 


Tus Ethnologische Mittheilungen, edited and published by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Anton Herrman in Budapest, is far more attractive 
to the general reader than its title would indicate, since it is chiefly 
filled with folklore of the most varied kinds from the German, 
Hungarian, Slavonian, Gipsy, Roumanian, and other races of the 
Austrian Empire, which is said to include tribes or communities 

ing fourteen Among other contributions, not 
the least interesting are songs of the Spaniolen, or Spanish Jews, 
of whom a few small settlements exist in Southern Hungary. 
According to their own traditions, these people, after leaving 
Spain, wandered to Africa, thence to Asia Minor, and finally 
found their way back to Europe, and settled in their present home. 
In all their travels they have preserved the ballads which they 
brought from the Peninsula, and it is more than probable that the 
next Bouterwek or Ticknor who shall write a history of Spanish 
literature will find much valuable and as yet unknown material 
among these songs of the Spaniolen. 

The first lyric will remind many readers of a very old ballad, 
which was perhaps known in the days of Gil Vincente, and 
which begins with the words “ Irme quiero madre.” 

I'll go in yon boat, my mother, 
Oh yes, in yon boat I'll go; 

I'll go with the marimer, mother, 
And I'll be a mariner too. 

As it cannot fail to interest the scholar to know the present 
condition of this Spanish-Hungarian-Hebrew tongue, we will give 
the original of the lyric referred to as well as a translation :— 


Dulor di Amor. 


Ajir mi keru la mi madre 
Por el mundo indilantri. 
Las lagrimas de mis oZos 
Por aqua mi las bivire ; 

La jerva di el campo 

Por pan mi la kumire. 

In medio di esti kampo 

Un palasjo fraguare ; 

Todo el ki pasa i torna, 
Ariva mi lu asuvire, 

Ki mi konti lus sus malis 
Jo lus mijus li kuntare. 

Si las sujus son mas grandis, 
Kon pasensja lu jivare ; 

Si lus mijus son mas muncus, 
Ala mare mi iesare. 


Love-sorrow. 


1 will go forth, my mother, 

The world before me lies, 

And I will drink for water 

‘The tear-drops from my eyes. 
For bread I will eat, my mother, 
‘The grass which is in the field, 
And in a blooming meadow 

A palace I will build. 

Should a traveller pass my palace, 
I will call him with a sign ; 

He shall tell me all his sorrows, 
And I will tell him mine. 
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And if his griefs be greater stands up for America in England, and teils home truths in their 
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1 will drown them in the sea. rag New York he presents its 


Heine, as the Reisebilder shows, had deeply studied Spanish- 
Jewish poetry, and this song almost seems to have suggested to 
him the idea of pre-eminent sorrow :— 

That which I seek, my dearest, 

For that full many pine, 

And where men speak of sorrows, 

Thou’lt hear them speak of mine. 


The next lyric is probably a translation from the Hebrew, as it 
is a counterpart of the Perek Shirah, in which all the animals 
praise God. In this the flowers do the same. It is evidently a 
mere fragment, as the Perek Shirah consists in the original of 
eighty verses. It is very probable that the rest of the Cantica 
di Floris may be found at least in Yiddisch. It begins as 
follows :— 
Alavar keri al Dijo, 
A el Dijo grande i abastadu, 
Ki krijo para el ombri 
Di muéas maneras di floris. 
Hymn of the Flowers. 
I will praise my God for ever, 
God - is so great and glorious, 
He who has for man created 
All the different kinds of flowers. 
And of all He made, the fairest, 
Surely is the snow-white lily— 
In it, over all I praise Him, 
God who is of all the greatest. 


Up the red rose sprang exclaiming, 
yes Stand aside ye other flowers ; 
*Tis for me to speak the praises 

Of our God so great and glorious, 
Since from me is made the atar. 
And the sweetly perfumed sugar, 
And the cooling scented water 

For the eyes of those who suffer ; 
Most of all I show the mercy 

Of our God so great and glorious.” 


To her answered the Carnation, 

“Truly I am far more famous. 

With the brides I am the — 
Everywhere in hands I’m carri 

And for presents I am given 

Every day to lovely ladies ; 

Even as their own life they love me. . 
Brides take beauty from my beauty ; 

Most of all J show the mercy 

Of our God so great and glorious.” 


The last which we shall nae is a specimen of a mere street- 
song—or what Germans a uer, Its opening words 
may be found in the lyrics of every language :-— 

Una noti a lunar, 


Jo sali a kaminar ; 
Un ménseon lindu, ermosu, 


Mi dimanda kazas al 
Vintanas para al éarsi. 
Mi dimanda bajfiu in kaza, 
Vintanas pari al jali.’ 
Street Song. 
I went out to walk one night 
When the moon was shining bright. 
A handsome youth I chanced to see 
And he was soon in love with me. 
But what he wanted with a wife 
Is a trouble in my life. 
He wants a house both fair and high, 
Upon the market place near by ; 
Baths, too, in the house must be, 
Looking out upon the sea; 
There, indeed, we well might live, 
But—’tis more than I can give. . 
Brief as this ballad is and low as its type may be, it cannot be 
denied that in the lover’s concise description of a house such as 
he requires we get an excellent idea of his taste and habits. A 
fine high house, with a bath-room, on the public square, yet look- 
ing out on the sea, suggests style, and a sum of money which the 
young Hebrew maiden sorrowfully declares is quite beyond her 
pile of shekels. But every English reader will confess to a certain 
sympathy for the unknown lover who could form no plan for 
future happiness which did not include regular tubbing. The 
three Spaniolen songs here given may, in fact, be described as 
setting forth love, sorrow, piety, and propriety, in the pleasantest 
style of the true Volkslied. 


THE MAN OF LEISURE IN POLITICS. 


R. RUSSELL LOWELL differs honourably from some of 

his countrymen of what we may call the American in- 
vasion. They are never tired of disparaging the Republic, and 
all that it inhabit, in Europe; but rt wo they go oak they fall 
into the old language and attitude of flattery and subservience. 


Mr. Lowell, on the other hand, as he has properly reminded us, 


shield ; in the lecture he delivered at 
leaden reverse to his countrymen. The servant who would not 
suffer any one but himself to abuse his master has always ap- 

ared to us @ comparatively loyal and respectable character. 

r. Lowell does more than this ; he remonstrates with his master 
face to face. The concluding pages of the volume of Political 
Essays which we reviewed last week is the moral to the fable, 
the all-important postscript to a less important letter. The 
burden of Mr. Lowell's prophecy is the truth, which he declares 
to be “ generally admitted, that our moral standard in politics 
has been lowered, and is every day getting lower.” In one respect 
Mr. Lowell’s lecture is a sign of improvement. It is doubtful 
whether he could with safety, or, at any rate, with prudent 
regard to his personal comfort, have spoken and printed it fifty or 
even twenty years When Dickens visited America early 
in the forties, the thing which impressed him most appears to 
have been the abject servility of educated and right-thinking 
Americans to popular prejudices and superstitions. No satirist, 
he makes peat se c rs say, could breathe American air. 
“In some cases I could name to you where a native writer has 
ventured on the most harmless and good-humoured illustration 
of our vices or defects, it has been found necessary to announce 
that in a second edition the passage has been expunged, or altered, 
or explained away, or patched into praise.” e patient good 
temper with which Americans tolerate exposure of their social 
foibles or of their moral shortcomings is shown by the equanimity 
with which they read Mr. Henry James's novels and Mr. Lowell's 


essays and speeches. 

. Lowell’s diagnosis of the political malady of America is 
full of instruction for Englishmen. Demagogism has not yet 
become with us so well organized a trade as it is in the United 
States. But a career is being opened here to talents of this order, 
and there are safeguards in the American Constitution against 
revolutio legislation which we, unhappily, are without. We 
are in the habit of thinking that in the possession of a large 
class of men of inherited wealth and culture we have a security 
against some of the evils of an untempered democracy, and of 
looking with hope to the gradual formation of such a class in the 
United States. Mr. Lowell, whose political therapeutics do not 
seem to us to be in every case as sound as his diagnosis, has no 
belief in the man of leisure, who, he says, was the invention of 
the apocryphal author of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. The origin 
and the antiquity are respectable, and the man of leisure is none 
the worse for his sponsor. The wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach 
seems to us, in this instance, superior to the wisdom of Mr. 
Lowell. Mr. Lowell mixes up the man of leisure with the man 
about town, with the idler and the fdneur, and apparently thinks 
that the ideal of Ecclesiasticus is realized “in the weariness 
and cynical imism ” of Ecclesiastes. Mr. Lowell confounds 
leisure with the abuse of it; time, with the manner in which it is 
spent. Our own aris , including in the phrase the untitled 
’squires, shows that the man of leisure ma be the man of 
business and of action. No doubt it has always comprised in it 
Shallows and Slenders, whose interests were absorbed in the price 
of a good yoke of bullocks or a score of ewes at Stamford Fair, 
as great people were found in France in the days of La —— 
who could only talk de la meute, de la vieille meute and of the 
number of stages between Paris and Besangon. But, in a suffi- 
cient number to give its character to English political life 
through generations and centuries, a class has existed, and up 
to the present time has been dominant in politics, whose 
leisure has been systematically converted into public business, 
and the training, direct or indirect, deliberate or unconscious, for 
it. Without entering on the difficult question of the inheritance 
of political capacity, we may point out that men of this class are 
born into and grow up in a political atmosphere. The yo 
grocer listens to conversations about the sanding of s a 
the price of figs. The talk of the back-parlour is literally 1 shop. 
The table talk in great country houses is often about county 
business, the fluctuations ~ oo the character of public men, 
the issues of great political controversies. In favourable in- 
stances political capacity is unconsciously awakened, political 
knowledge and interest are drawn in with every breath, imbibed 
at every pore. Pascal said that noble birth was equivalent to 
five-and-twenty years’ start in life. This equivalent is not, as 
Pascal seemed to regard it, merely factitious. The circumstances 
which accompany it are often more than the equivalent of five- 
and-twenty —_ laborious preparation on the part of men not 
born to a political career. 

Whether Mr. Lowell likes it or not, politics will always be 
mainly in the hands of men of leisure—that is, of men who have 
time to give to them. The only question is of the kind of men 
and the origin of their leisure, whether it be the leisure of the 
secured wealth which enables men to devote themselves dis- 
interestedly to public affairs, or the leisure of unscrupulous 
adventure which neglects more honest trades for profitable traflic 
in politics or the scarcely less ignoble pursuit of notoriety. In 
England the man of leisure who engages in politics has hitherto 
been of the worthier type; in France during the Great Revolu- 
tion, and with transitory exceptions, mainly under the restored 
Monarchy and the Monarchy of July, politics have fallen largely 
into the hands of lewd fellows of the baser sort. From the 


judgment which Mr. Lowell passes on the Bosses of his own 
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—who, it would appear, are of such hideous mien that, 
like vice, to be hated they need but to be seen; for he pro- 
og to make a travelling exhibition of them in order to shame 
American people into saner courses—in the United States 
the same phenomenon seems to present itself. M. Taine’s work 
on the French Revolution, the moral of which has been con- 
densed in a striking essay by Mr. Goldwin Smith in the cur- 
rent number of the National Review, is an accumulation of 
fs that the government of France, towards the close of 
eighteenth century, was in the hands of men of leisure, 
igate, and often poverty-stricken adventurers who deserted 
e shop, the counting-house, the farm, and sometimes the pres- 
bytery for the tribune and the secret or open committee. The 
other leisure class, which might have saved France, had been 
drawn from their chiteaux and the local business of their 
villages and their provinces to the salons of Versailles, and the 
absorption of the State in the King shut them out from any share 
in the affairs of the nation. The immense majority of the ch 
le—busy in the farm, at the desk, or over the counter— 
erred their firesides to the nightly sittings of Committees 
of Safety, and left politics to the village ruffian or the 
town rowdy. Like their prototypes in Ecclesiasticus, they gave 
their minds to make furrows, and were diligent to give the Fine 
fodder, or watched to finish a work, to polish it perfectly, and to 
make it by number, bei —— to make clean the furnace, 
every one wise in his work. their desire was in the work of 
their craft ; and though, or rather because, without these a cit 
cannot be inhabited, and they maintained the state of the worl 
they were not to be found in public council nor sitting high in 
the ay mem In all countries the government is, and must 
be, in ds of men who have time to give to it, men of 
leisure ; and the only question is whether that time and leisure 
shall have been honestly earned by their own or their fathers’ 
exertions or shall have been dishonestly stolen from the necessary 
and honourable business of private life. 


“FADING AWAY.” 


4 bag Report of Captain Abney and Dr. Russell on the dis- 

coloration of pate seems at first rather melancholy 
reading. It would tell us that all that is most charming in paint 
is evanescent, and that “our souls which flew in feathers” and 
rejoiced in the glorious hues of carmine and gamboge and 
Antwerp blue must, literally, be recalled to earth, for the colours 
least liable to change are all, with one exception, minerals. 
Among them we observe ultramarine, which gives us little com- 
fort; for the price is exorbitant, and when you have got it you 
cannot make it lie flat. No scarlet is permanent, no orange 
brighter than burnt sienna, and no transparent yellow. Our 
water-colour artists must henceforth restrict themselves to such 
sad tints as can be produced by ochres and chromes, varied by 
Prussian blue and Venetian red. We note especially that a 
mixture of Chinese white with rose madder and Indian yellow 
fades very rapidly. What is to become of our sunsets? It looks 
as if everything that Copley Fielding and Turner most relied on 
is evanescent ; and it is not consoling to remember that, at the 
Manchester Exhibition last summer, Turner's oil paintings were 
ina far more faded condition than his water-colours. But we 
need not be too much cast down. Before we accept the pessimist 
view there are several things to be remembered. 

It is not clear that the Report tells us anything very new, for 
example, except it be that “every pigment is permanent when 
exposed to light im vacuo.” Every one who has dabbled in 
water-colours knows how rapidly indi in certain cir- 
cumstances, and how soon gamboge fades utterly away. The 

rt tallies almost exactly with the list of permanent colours 
in Mr. Tristram Ellis’s book on Sketching from Nature, pub- 
lished seven or eight years ago. That the fleeting colours 
so rapidly as they are made to do inthe Report, and 
that the light in a well-lighted gallery varies between one- 
fortieth and one-ninetieth of that of open sky, are two new 
and minimize the terrors of the conclusions arrived at 
by the experimenters. We do not hang our pictures on the 
roof; and the results obtained by Captain Abney and Dr. Russell, 
although very convincing as far as they go, seem to teach us 
chiefly that damp rather than light is an enemy of water-colours. 
In a close cupboard, lighted by gas, but absolutely dry, no chan, 
to of occurred in nearly two years. From this it would 
follow that, in the first place, all water-colour pictures exhibited 
like those at South Kensington should be enclosed in air-tight 
frames or cases, like the burners of electric lamps, and that people 
who cannot obtain such protection for their collections should 
make sure that they are not hung upon damp walls, or even 
stored in portfolios where the air is moist. The fading from the 
effect of } ater light appears, except in the case of certain pig- 
ments, to be a very slow process; so slow, in fact, as hardly to 
be worthy of consideration, except by the artist, who should, 
course, while endeavouring to obtain his effect with safe 
colours when he can, by no means fear to use others not 
ite so permanent where it is necessary. But the picture- 
mali may feel sure that what he sees on the walls of a 
ic exhibition for two or three months of such a summer 
48 that of last year will not, in his lifetime at least, fade further, 


xcept under conditions to which no humane man would subject 


a painting he cared for. Indigo is one of the most fleeti 
of all the list of “non-stayers”; but some of the indigo an 
sepia studies of Turner and his predecessors retain, well treated, 
a sufficient amount of brilliancy to charm us. Some colours, such 
as brown-pink, are practically useless, and are, in fact, very little 
used except for sketching rapid effects, because they only retain 
their brilliancy for a short time ; but, even without having to fall 
back on the “good gamut” of which Captain Abney and Dr. 
Russell speak, an artist who paints with common caution need 
no bad results. Prout used to wash a 
thin varnish o: eeting colour—over his pictures 
when he had finish them, and it must be allowed Nhat in 
a great proportion of the pictures bearing his name which come 
into the market the sunny effect he strove to gain has dis- 
appeared ; yet enough remain in perfect condition to prove that, 
given certain precautions, such as dryness and seclusion from the 
air, even quake is a permanent colour. Altogether the — 
is more calculated to reassure than to depress the water-co. 
artist and the water-colour collector. 


A PREPOSTEROUS SUPPOSITION. 


“ People do not cut their throats because they are boycotted or fear to be 
boycotted.” —( 


Remark on a recent suicide.) 


O SENTENCE of wisdom! O sage L-b-ch-re! 
Good heav’ns! What a blow unexpected 
For those who declare this unhappy affair 
With the boycotting torture connected ! 


Why, has any one heard since the struggle began 
Until its decreased, 

Of a sensible man under boycotter’s ban 
Who has minded the thing in the least ? 


I should think that at any rate only a few 
Can have played such a 

I should form a low view of the -minded crew 
Who could take such a trifle to heart. 


To be shunned in the market by friends whom you meet, 
All alone to go out and return, 

To be cut m the street by the neighbours you greet— 
Well, ’tis not of such mighty concern. 


That vour fellows forbid you to buy or to sell 
Shouldn’t dash your composure a bit, 

You can worship as well for the mere bagatelle 
That the chapel you enter they quit. 


It can matter not much if the sick are debarred 
From the medical aid that might save ; 


Nor can I it as specially hard 
If you do dig your infant its grave. 
They can only be poor pusillanimous wretches 


Vho fret at receiving a host 
Of those spirited sketches the Moonlighter etches 
And sends to his victims by post. 


And the life of a—well, of a leper, in short 
(I am sure Mr. Gladstone agrees), 

Is a life of a sort that a man may support 
With comparative comfort and ease. 


We at least have our nerves under perfect command, 
And, in spite of sensational fuss, 

We can not understand, as we walk down the Strand, 
Why in Ireland they differ from us. 


And to find, after all, we must now run a tilt 
At the theory—monstrous, in fact— 

Of the boycotter’s = for the blood that was spilt 
By this doctor's deplorable act ! 


It is true that he stood in the wretchedest plight, 
That his terrors played rae game, 

That his enemies’ spite threatened ruin outright 
Of his fortunes no less than his fame. 


It is true that he fancied a rival designed 
To supplant him ; ’tis true that a dread 
Overpow ring, if blind, ever preyed on his mind, 


What of that? To a cause so extremely remote 
Is his death to be gravely referred ? 

Persecutions denote that a man cuts his throat 
To escape them? The thing is absurd. 


Men have never sought death as a refuge from strife, 
And embraced him for better or worse, 
Or put Suicide’s knife to the knot of a life 
t tormentors had turned to a curse. 
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REVIEWS. 


GOETHE 


N reviewing a very small book on a very great writer, one of 
Pex compliments that can be paid to the book itself is to 
~! as little about it as possible. There are cases, of course, in 
which a very great deal has to be said about it; but those are 


generally, if not always, cases where the writer has proved himself. 


incompetent to the task. This Mr. James Sime not done, 
and was not at all likely todo. He knows his subject very well 
indeed ; he is not anxious to subordinate his knowledge of it to 
the saying of smart or fine things ; he writes plain, straightforward 
lish, and he can arrange his material. These are good gifts, 
and have a a very good book of its kind. If we Sitter 
with Mr. Sime on certain points of criticism, both as to the 
mal character and the literary achievement of his hero, these 
ifferences will be best brought out in the course of some general 
remarks on that hero and his present position as an influence in 
England, for which the appearance of this book seems a good 
occasion and opening. 

In some respects, no doubt, the repute of Goethe was never 
higher in England than now, but it has of late somewhat changed 
its character owing to the popularizing of an adaptation of Sis 
masterpiece on the English stage. At first—that is to say, in 
the very early years of this century (before which, though he 
himself was fifty years old before the eighteenth century closed, 
Goethe can 'y be said to have been much known here)—his 
work was received with anything but favour in England until 
the passionate pro da of Carlyle forced him on the English 
attention. Then it became for many years, and from curiously 
different points of view, the fashion for clever people to swear by 
instead of to laugh at him. This sort of veneration, we think, 
this adoption of Goethe bodily as a kind of Heaven-sent critic of 
life, is dying out now, if it is not dead. Mr. Sime himself, 
no doubt, holds to it; and Emeritus Professor Blackie, in the 
intervals of denouncing the Southern rg. yg singing 
— and expressing a generous admiration for young ladies, 

ill, we believe, expounds it. The mere scientific man still 
applauds Goethe for being a man of science, and the mere 
man of letters points to him as a proof that a man of letters 
* ean be anything else he likes to be. With M. Gounod and 
Mr. —— as popularizers, not to mention Berlioz and Signor 
Boito ready to relieve them, the amount of knowledge of Faust, 
at any rate, has, as has been said, largely increased of late in 
England ; but we rather doubt whether the estimate of Goethe's 

meral supremacy, intellectual and personal, held by the best 
judges, is as high as it was a few years ago, and we think that 
there is a little more reason for this than the mere general law 
of alternative reaction. 

If there existed nothing of Goethe's but the two moderate- 
sized volumes which contain Faust and the Gedichte, the in- 
telligent persons who insist on great bulk of writing as an 
iedlaemeiiie test of a great writer, would, no doubt, think far 
less of him than they do now. It may also, of course, be granted 
that the existing proofs of the astonishing flexibility and variety 
of his intellect and art would be wanting. But his qualities, all 
the best and by far the most of them, would then be presented 
with hardly any admixture of defect. We should not know that 
the author of the Gretchen part of Faust could be guilty of 
the platitudinous drivel to be found in Hermann und Tcctens 
that the singer of the “Kénig in Thule” and a score more 
uns sable lyrics could preach and bore, like the author of 
Meister and the Wahlvervandtschaften; that the creator of so 
beautiful and terrible a thing as the Braut von Corinth could 
present himself as cross between prig and coxcomb—prig of philo- 
sophy and coxcomb of letters—in the Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

e should lose, indeed, some exquisite and much beautiful work 
which we could ill spare ; but we should also lose much that we 
can spare very well indeed, and we should have entire and perfect 
jewelry of imaginative work in the remainder. 

For it is when Goethe is purely imaginative that he is really 
great ; the reflective and critical “ horse in the chariot” too fre- 
quently drags him down when it is exercised. That profound 
saying of Baudelaire’s that a poet must always be parcel-critic, but 
a critic can never, except by prodigy, become a poet, was illus- 
trated both as rule and as proving exception in Goethe. He, 
of all men in the very first rank of letters, shows the most bene- 
ficial effect of self-criticism on imaginative work that restricts 
itself to its proper place. We know nothing in any language 
quite equal to his best minor lyrics for the union of original force 
and what is classically called “ castigation.” He comes but little 
short of our own greatest Elizabethans in the first respect, in the 
second he has never been equalled save by a few of the singers 
of the Greek anthology at their very best. There never was such 
a poetic representative of the old definition of a philosopher as 
second-best in everything. He could not equal the simplicity of 
Homer, or the union of depth of thought with perfect present- 
ment of form in Shakspeare, or the union of harmony and 

deur in Dante, or the satiric laugh of Aristophanes and 
Rabelais, or the satiric wail of Catullus and Heine. But he 
could come wonderfully near to almost all these, and he perhaps 
exceeds all of them in the evident yet not obtrusive art of his 


* Great Writers— Goethe. By James Sime. London : Walter Scott. 1888. 


best work. And he thus has a double claim both on the natural 
man and the student. When any one who is both reads the Brocken 
scene, or that in the prison, or the Euphorion mystery, or the 
incomparable verses of the finale of the Second Part of Faust, 
or a hundred poems of every tone and hue between the stately 
stanzas of the Zueignung and the golden counsel of the 
epilogizing fool— 

Drum trag ich iiber nichts ein Leid ; 

Macht’s wie der Narr, so seyd ihr gescheidt— 


he can hardly limit his admiration of the poet. But when he 
comes to the other side of Goethe’s work, then the language 
of criticism has to change. There are passages, there are 
even great tracts, of that work where the poet, the humourist, 
the very critic in the best sense of that term, seems to dis- 
appear and leave only a pedant or a coxcomb or a compound 
of both. When one remembers that Goethe more than any other 
man is responsible for the “religion of art” and for all the 
fustian, the solemn inanity, the maudlin gush, the tedious gabble 
of its devotees, it needs swift remembrance of his great a 
formances at other times to save him from anathema. @ 
criticisms of Jeffrey and of De Quincey on Meister were, no 
doubt, to some extent insular, splenetic, uncomprehending, un- 
critical. But there was great excuse for them in the not purple 
patches of that renege ol unequal book—the most unequal, 
perhaps, that any man at all approaching Goethe in genius ever 
put together. As for the Wahlverwandtschaften, we have not 
the least disposition to join in the outcry which used to be 
raised about its morality. The worst part of that morality, as of 
Goethe’s dealings with the relations of the sexes generally in 
rose, seems to us to be less its contravention of a 
octrines than the maudlin shillyshallying, the “letting I dare 
not wait upon I would,” the absence of the frank and free passion, 
which alone can excuse, if it cannot justify, aberrations of 
morals. But we read with a deep and respectful amazement Mr 
Sime’s statement that the work possesses “high imaginative energy, 
and must be classed among the finest of Goethe's writings.” For 
ourselves we should say that it was as nearly unreadable as any- 
thing of Goethe’s on a subject appealing directly to human inter- 
ests could be; that, for lank and boring dulness, more doleful 
creatures than Ottilie and those about her were-never created by 
a great artist. 
or these faults, and for others, we think that the explanation 
must be sought in Goethe’s personal character; and here a second 
flash of the same respectful astonishment occurs as we read Mr. 
Sime’s remarks. For the most part he executes glissades over 
Goethe’s well-known transactions with the other sex. Christiane, 
one is glad to hear, was always regarded by Goethe as his wife, 
though he certainly did considerably and, as one would have 
thought inconsiderately, postpone the “ trifling obligation,” as Mr. 
Costigan says, of “formally joining their hands in a church” 
Anything that was said against this young person was, it seems, 
due to mere Court jealousy. As for other matters, it is the literal 
ness of a limited imagination that sees scandal in them. But as 
for Frederika, Mr. Sime is too honest to blink that affair, and he 
gives his explanation bravely. Here it is :— 

Frederika had never doubted that he proposed to make her his wife, and 
this had also been assumed by her family, At first the idea of marriage 
did not occur to Goethe. He thought only of the rapture he felt in her 
presence, of her sweetness, her grace, and her beauty. When at last he 
could not avoid reflecting on the consequences of having won a maiden’s 
affections, a prolonged and bitter struggle went on in his mind. That 
Frederika, if he had been prepared to marry, would have made him truly 
happy, he loved her too well to question ; and he can hardly have supposed 
that it would have been very difficult to induce his father to welcome ber 
as a daughter-in-law. But the thought of marriage was repugnant to him. 
What ! bind himself for life at the very time when he was becoming com 
scious of his destin: hen it was essential to the unfolding of his genius 
that his individuality should have free play! Deeply as he loved Frederika, 
strongly as he felt the duty he owed her, this consideration gained the 
day. He must have freedom, let it cost what it might. 

Goethe never sought to justify his treatment of Frederika. For manys 
day he suffered the pang of a wounded conscience. His ultimate decision 
was right, for he had not reached astage at which a happy marriage wot 
have been possible ; but he well knew that in a matter of such vast im- 
portance he ought not to have created an expectation that, from the nature 
of the case, was doomed to be disappointed. 
We say that this is brave of Mr. Sime ; he has taken the bull by 
the horns. But is it successful? For that, of course, every man 
must judge for himself. We confess that the sentence we have 
italicized seems to us fatal to Goethe and: explicative of all his 
shortcomings. If he had treated Frederika as a mere Don Juan, 
we should have reprobated his conduct, of course, but we should 
have admitted that it was extremely human. If he had flirted 
with her and then resolved that he did not love her well enough 
to marry, or that he loved some one else better, or anything of that 
sort, something the same might have been said. But the per 
who take their geniuses and their individualities and all the rest 
of it in this serious fashion, and administer or discontinue medi 
treatment to them also in this fashion, appear to us to be spirit 
coddlers and valetudinarians of a very disgusting and a very de- 
testable type, and, what is more, of a type clearly and distinctly 
below the greatest even in other matters. They are the Lord 
Glenvarlochs of life and love, the players who play the great 
e always for safety and small stakes; and their conduct 
infers, of necessity, a certain pettiness and pedantry which it 
is almost impossible to find side by side with the highest 
qualities of any kind. That it was found side by side with such 
high qualities as undoubtedly did exist in Goethe is, we admit, 
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very wonderful and an elsewhere unexampled thing ; but that 
it existed is to us a sufficient explanation of the faults which 
mark Goethe off from the greatest and the simplest of men of 
letters. The nemesis of Frederika, and not of Frederika only, 
was on all his work except the smallest portion of it; and it 
made him, turn by turn with a great poet, a sort of Luigi Cornaro 
of the affections and the intellect, weighing and counting and 
dering instead of enjoying; preaching and lecturing to a 
tion of pedants and blue-stocki instead of simply 
telling his message like Dante or like 8 are, and being 
content to float for ever vivu’ per ora [et per corda] virum. 


NOVELS.* 


Y BOUGHT is decidedly a curious book. The 

writer seems to have sat down to its composition with only 

two clear ideas in his head—one that an oval face is strictly 
necessary to the slightest claim to beauty, and the other that, as 
long as your heroine is a Russian, you may set the laws of 
conventional society at defiance. in support of this 

view Pri Marie Chalidze (who is only thirty when the 
novel begins and ends) has roamed the world for years alone 
entirely unhampered either by prejudices or by chaperons. She 
has idled among the orange groves of Nice and plotted amidst 
the snows of St. Petersburg ; she has even made two clandestine 
marriages before the appointed bullet reaches her, while fighting 
for the liberty of her Caucasian home. Yet all the excite- 
ments of love and war which are offered so freely to the reader 
fail to gloss over the fact that Mr. Cole’s mind is exceedingly 
mixed as to the date of his story. The whole action passes 
within a few months, yet he states (in Vol. II. p.2) that 
“Princess Marie took a deep interest in all that concerned 
her mother’s people,” and “at this time (1837), in her own 
of the country, Circassia, the princes combined 
ther”; while on p. 83 he goes on to remark that “in 

A bkhasia, the province into which Princess Marie was about to 


penetrate, the population was less numerous than in other dis- Fre 


tricts, and it had been further thinned by forced emigration after 
its partial conquest by Russia in 1864.” As if this were not 
enough, Princess Marie’s sister-in-law writes from the Caucasus, 

ing Schamyl’s insurrection, that there she has met a beautiful 
lady, whose ful movements “ would suggest a poem to Oscar 
Wilde.” r these instances it is hardly surprising that the 
heroine should be described as “ Marie Theodorovna” instead of 
Fedorovna, that she should address her as “ Tvanovitch” 
tout court, or that the hero, Lord Arral’s father, should be alluded 
to as “the most noble the Duke.” It need scarcely be added that 
the tale is absolutely void of construction. Pages, even chapters, 
of padding are introduced on every conceivable subject. 
Schamyl, monasteries, curiosities, Ireland, philanthropy, anythi 
and anne, serves to start Mr. Cole off moralizing, and on a 
career of very familiar quotation. The book is long and closely 
printed, and will prove of interest to very few, for the characters 
are as unreal as the plot is feeble, and fail to excite even a spark 
of interest in their fortunes. 

A Modern Delilah is almost as lengthy and certainly quite as 
tame as Dearly Bought. The siren is a vulgar and commonplace 
Woman, and nm must have gone round seeking whom he 
could be devoured by before he fell a prey to her charms. 
Reginald Trevor, who on this occasion plays the Samson to Mrs. 
Lester's Delilah, is described as manly and generous, and 

y weak where this particular woman is concerned ; yet he is 
not ashamed to make love to another man’s wife for years and 
to meet the husband on friendly terms. Perhaps there may be 
men who could act like Captain Trevor without having a sus- 
a that they were behaving like curs; but there are certainly 

w who, knowing the whole story, could say with the Rev. 
George Galton, “There is no one I have a higher opinion of than 
Reginald Trevor, and no one in the world i would sooner have 
given my daughter to than to him.” The attitude which the 
reader is by implication requested to take towards this young 
man is that of a wise, though indulgent, parent towards an erri 
but unlucky child. “He ought not to have done it, of course, 
We seem to hear the author say; “but then the husband was 
such a disagreeable fellow, and the wife was so fascinating, 
though she did go on so badly with other men when poor 
Reginald was away. She really treated him shamefully.” The 
thousand pages that fill up the book are full of the scenes with 
which students of modern novels are familiar. The country- 

theatricals, where one after-dinner rehearsal is considered 
enough for the perfect representation of A Wolf in Sheep's Cloth- 
img and Uncle's Will; the yacht-races at Cowes, with evening 
strolls in the gardens; the love-making in boudoirs with other 
men's wives, every kiss exchanged being duly chronicled. Even 


* Dearly Bought. . Fi : 
By G. Fitz-Roy Cole. 3 vols. London; Fisher 
A Modern Deliluh, : 
Mae By Vere Clavering. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 


Antoinette, By M. P. Blyth. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1888. 


A Leal L : 
Bennie Lass. By Richard Ashe King (Basil). 2 vols, London : 


oan By the Author of “ Vera” &c, London: Hurst & Blackett. 


the young ladies do not escape the contamination of the 
atmosphere. The good and gentle Violet Galton, daughter of the 
country rector quoted above, is acquainted with Trevor's mis- 
doings; but, though made very unhappy by his attachment to 
Mrs. Lester, she apparently never rw from marrying him as 
soon as he tells her his entanglement is at anend. MissAthlumney, 
on the other hand, a friend and guest of Mrs. Lester's, declines 
to conduct a clandestine correspondence for that lady with an un- 
Platonic admirer on the somites “as long as she had been 
asked to be berry” to Mrs. Lester and Trevor, she had con- 
sented, provided “she had to do nothing underhand, or that she 
felt was distinctly wrong.” When the situation changed, however, 
and Mrs. Lester desired to correspond with another friend, Miss 
Athlumney’s sense of right refuses to act as go-between, on the 
und that it would “ not only be underhand, but an exceedingly 
irty trick on Captain Trevor.” Did this young person y 
imagine that the letters (of which we are given numerous 
specimens) between these two were read by Mr. Lester, or that 
he sanctioned the state of affairs? The whole tale is unedifying 
in the extreme; and is told in jerky sentences and with a flat- 
ness which renders the uncomfortable details with which it is 
crammed yet more —— than they would otherwise be. 
Old stories, such as t of the clock-winder, to swell its 
volumes; three characters say “Forsooth” in t pages; a 
creole is explained to be a half-breed, and it is announced that 
“tout arrive 4 ceux qui attend.” It does; even the end of a 
novel as dull as this. 
It is a relief to turn to Miss Blyth’s tale of the Revolution, 
when people, though they might be wicked, had not the low 
ty of modern fast society, but lived and died like gentle- 
men. Not that Miss Blyth’s characters have a taint of vice 
about them, if we except the necessary bloody revolutionists, who 
are bound to Of course she has an advantage in her 
subject, which possesses a horrible attraction of its own; but she 
has told her story with simplicity and directness, and has avoided 
harrowing her readers’ feelings more than she was called upon 
to do. e picture of the French girl who, after a youth spent 
in — is pl into the practical midst of the burning 
ch questions of the day, is well told. The author has not 
made the mistake of developing her heroine at a bound, but lets the 
scenes which she has to go through tell upon her character and 
unfold her energies. Poor Lafayette has measure dealt out 
to him ; but in general Miss Blyth confines herself to her own 
personages, whom she can mould after her own will. 
Mr. Richard Ashe King has a failing, which he shares with 
another eminent novelist, that of supposing in his readers an in- 
ired knowledge of events of which he has never told them. In 
Leal Lass this propensity, so irritating to the reader, is con- 
stantly manifesting itself, and much time is thereby wasted. For 
instance, May Beresford, the heroine, has been in love since the 
days of her childhood with an old pupil of her father’s, H 
Grey by name. At some period when, as far as we can a 
out, she is about thirteen, Grey comes back from the Wild W 
and tells her father he hopes to return in about six years 
marry her. Before the stipulated time, however, May's brother 
Fred_ gets into debt at Oxford, and forges the name of his friend, 
one Gower. Gower comes to stay at the rectory, and falls in love 
with May, who, of course, is persuaded to accept him to save Fred. 
Very early in the history of Mr. Gower’s attentions he and May are 
having a talk about beetles, and he makes a remark which sends the 
girl’s thoughts back to Hugh, “ of whose sudden disappearance and 
supposed death she had heard more than a year since.” That is 
all the notice taken of an event which, it must be presumed, 
would have deeply affected the happiness and actions of a Leal 
Lass. Of course we are meant to understand that it is only 
Hugh’s death which enabled May even to dream of sacrifici 
herself for her brother, but the event should have been discl 
differently and have been made much more of. There is a con- 
siderable want of art of this kind which can be detected throughout 
the book, and which is strange in a novelist of such experience. 
Mr. King lacks proportion, and lets his spirits run away with him, 
as in the huge conversations of the Trish gardener, Con. Con is 
pes | good in his way; but we have far too much of him, as also 
of Miss Prim, the governess, and of Miss Hick, otherwise known 


Tring’ | as the “ Hammersley Gazette.” The style is often awkward, and 


is rendered still more by the use of such adverbs as 
“aggrievedly,” “frenziedly,” and similar words. Still there is 
life about the story, tho not very much plot or construction. 
The Vicar is natural, and so is May, though we must confess to 
an invincible prejudice against little girls who fall in love in 
the schoolroom and to the men who philander with them. 
Doubtless such things do exist, but they are not wholesome 
either to dwell on or to write about. “One cannot be too senti- 
mental,” a young married lady was heard one day to exclaim, 
and this unfortunate belief has wrecked the happiness of number 
less girls who have encouraged the bent of their sex towards this 
enervating quality. 

The author of the Hétel du Petit Saint-Jean always writes 
with a certain grace and charm, and a s thy for her subject. 
The pretty little idyl of the valleys of the Martine Alps which 
she has called Ninette is full of the fascination which the bare 
rocks and lovely flowers of those parts have for most foreigners, 
She has lived, too, amo the people whose story she tells; 
knows how mr ery” A the struggle for life is daily be- 
coming, and what are likely to be their trials as well as their joys. 
Ninette is a delicate and attractive figure, refined by her solitary 
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‘life, without any s thy save that of her blind dmotker. 
As a foil to brutal coarse rough 
father, who get all the work they can out of the girl, and grudge 
her anything in return. The men are less foretbly drawn than 
the women, but are not badly done as far as they go, while the 
descriptions of life and scenery are true and vivid. 


BLUNTSCHLI’S THEORY OF THE STATE.* 


O™= first feeling as we lay down this book, after plodding, 
often wearily, through its five hundred odd pages, is one of 
sincere and profound commiseration for the unfortunate youths in 
whose interests the present edition has been produced. The trans- 
lation was undertaken, so we are informed in the Preface, pri- 
marily in the interests of the Modern History School at Oxford, 
for which the Allgemeine Staatslehre was recently made a necessary 
book. It would appear that from the general tinkering which has 
been the most prominent characteristic of the Oxford Kxamination 
System in recent years the History School has been by no means 
exempt. Among other changes, the introduction of Political 
Science as an essential and substantive part of the examination 
is not the leastimportant. With that and similar changes, except 
in so far as they have involved the study of Bluntschli’s Theory 
of the State, we have at present no concern. But since it was 
avowedly to serve as a text-book for the schools that this edition 
of the book has been prepared, it is from that point of view that 
we shall more cagnatiley consider its utility. ‘lhe more pleasant 
portion of our task we may perform first. On the editors and 
translators we have nothing but commendation to bestow. They 
are to be congratulated warmly upon the performance of what 
cannot have been a grateful task. Editing and translation are 
alike excellent. The translation is (with one exception—perhaps 
unavoidable—which we shall notice presently) clear, read ble, and 
idiomatic. As for the editing, it is but scant praise to say that 
the additional notes and the analytical table of contents prefixed 
tothe text are certainly the most readable, perhaps the most valu- 
able, portions of the book. We cannot, indeed, refrain from express- 
e opinion that if some one of the editors, with the know- 

e of modern political philosophy which they obviously possess, 
taken the aforesaid table of contents as a rough and elastic 
basis, and had written a short treatise approximately on the 
lines of Bluntschli, a work of infinitely greater value to the 
student, and one which might conceivably have aroused some in- 
terest in the “ general reader,” would have been produced. As it 
is, the result is very Saepenery The work as it presents itself 
to us is one of great complexity, and of very doubtful value to the 
student; one, moreover, which ordinary readers will hardly ven- 
ture to approach—one with which, if they do approach it, they 
cannot reasonably be expected to persevere. hose who are 
responsible for the introduction of this work into the Oxford 
schools have doubtless been to some extent misled by the fame 
which Bluntschli deservedly enjoyed as a teacher. To such as 
remember his lectures at Heidelberg the present work must bring 
something of a shock. It must be admitted, however, that its 
Oxford sponsors have considerable weight of authority on their 
side, The work has been in general use in Continental Universi- 
ties, and also, we believe, at Cambridge. They have also this 
much of excuse. At Cambridge and elsewhere it was formerly read 
either in the original German or in the French translation of M. 
Riedmatten. Without pausing to notice the significant and not 
altogether reasuring fact that it was apparently deemed necessary 
to translate it into English for the use of Oxford readers, we may 
perhaps hazard the suggestion that it is in part due to their 
appearance in English dress that the reflections and ideas of 
Bluntschli now appear so poor and thin. In German they were 
imposing, in French they were respectable, in English they 
appear (out of respect for the memory of Bluntschli we would, if 
our vocabulary were not so meagre, suppress the word) contempt- 
ble. The result is doubly disappointing, no less from the fame of 
Bluntschli as a teacher, than from the magnificent opportunities 
he enjoyed for the —" of a monumental work on modern 
litical science. rn in the first decade of this century, at 
iirich, he had the inestimable advantage of sitting at the feet of 
Niebuhr and Savigny. After taking the degree of Doctor of Law 
at the University of Berlin, he went back to his native town to 
lecture on Roman Law, and shortly afterwards became a Professor 
at the then recently founded University in that place. From this 
time till the end of his life (he died at Carlsruhe only some six or 
seven years ago) he occupied various positions, some political, some 
academic, which enabled him to combine in a degree altogether 
unusual.the practice and the theory, Even during the tenure of 
his Professorship at Ziirich he was successively a member of the 
Grand Council and of the Local Government. Throughout the 
revolutionary period between 1830 and 1848 he held to the posi- 
tion of a moderate Liberal-Conservative. Swiss Radicalism, 
however, wus too strong for him, and, having resigned his posi- 
tion in the Local Government, he accepted a Law Professorship 
at Munich. But while in Switzerland the Radicalism which he 
encountered was too robust for him, in Germany the absolut- 
ism of the Princes was too narrow and oppressive. In Munich as 
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in Ziirich he Feng into politics, acting throughout in close 
connexion with the “Liberal” party in the German States, 
Bavaria, however, was not to be the bound of either his academic 
or political experience. From Munich he went to Heidelberg ag 
Professor of Political Science (this was in the year 1861), and 
shortly afterwards became a member of the Parliament of Baden, 
and was elevated to the dignity of a Privy Councillor. His poli- 
tical interests continued in unabated vigour. His sympathies lay 
entirely on the side of those who desired the erection of a stro: 
central authority in Germany, though he by no means neglec 
provincial politics, exerting himself with great activity to promote 
reform in the local Parliament of Baden, From a life of such 
continuous activity and varied experience some work much 
broader in treatment—though it could hardly have been more 
extensive in scope—might reasonably have been looked for. 

The Theory of the State is intended, as the translators explain, 
“to do for the European State what Aristotle accomplished for 
the Hellenic.” If the Politics is to be the stan of com- 
parison, no one will be disposed to blame Professor Bluntschli 
very seriously if he fails to make even a respectable show. The 
greater complexity and difficulty of the subject, pleaded by the 
translators, will be readily conceded ; but when every allowance 
has been made, even when thoughts of its transcendent prototype 
are banished, the “Theory of the Modern State” cannot for an 
instant be accepted as a successful presentation of the subject 
with which it deals. It is true enough to say that “‘we have 
hardly any works in English which we can put beside it in respect 
of intention and compass,” though we dissent entirely from the 
view that, of those we have, “none is equally useful for the 
student.” It is not our province to suggest the most appropriate 
books for the Modern History School at Oxford; but, to go no 
further, it would be, in our judgment, easy to select even from 
among the English books mentioned in the added notes of the 
present translators a far better course of study in political science 
than that afforded by Bluntschli. Mr. J. S. Mill’s two little 
books on Liberty and Representative Government, with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s essays on the Man and the State, and some chapters from 
Professor Henry Sidgwick’s Political Economy, would be a course 
of far less length and far greater utility and suggestiveness than 
the whole of The Theory of the State. Of course it would be more 
partial; but it is the enormous scope of Bluntschli to which we 
take exception, involving, as it necessarily must, a scrappy, jejune, 
and wholly inadequate treatment of almost all the topics 
under review. A glance at the table of contents will establish this 
point. Bluntschli begins with a discussion of the exact place of 
political science in its relation to certain auxiliary sciences, such 
as History, Statistics, Political Economy, and Sociology, passing on 
to a division of political science into public law and politics, and s 
distinction between them ‘and ethics. After discussing scientific 
methods, true and false (a discussion, be it remarked, almost 
without meaning to the student at this stage), he plunges 
the reader at once (Book I.) into the “ Conception of the State,’ 
carrying him through the history of the development of the 
idea of the State in ancient, medieval, and modern times, and 
bringing him finally to a very careful comparison of the concep 
tion of the State in modern as compared with the ideas regand- 
ing it held in ancient and medieval times. Although the com- 

s of the book renders detailed criticism impossible, yet it may 

convenient to notice in this place two points, in themselves 
not perhaps especially important, but eminently characteristic of 
Bluntschli’s treatment of his subject. In discussing the modem 
idea of the State, he begins with the inquiry, “ When does the 
modern era commence ?” After considering the respective claims 
of the Renaissance, the Reformation, the Knglish Revolution of 
1688, and the French Revolution of 1789, and after disposing of 
each in turn to his own satisfaction, he eventually decides that 
the honour claimed by “French vanity” for 1789 rightfully be 
longs to the year 1740—the date of the accession of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. It is, of course, superfluous to say that the 
veriest historical tiro, much more the traditional schoolboy of 
Macaulay, would recognize in any one of the other suggested dates 
a terminus a quo infinitely more logical and more scientific. I 
order to commit this historical outrage, Bluntschli is compelled to 
group together under an utterly incongruous classification such 
subjects as the rise of the Prussian kingdom, the reforms of 
Joseph II. in Austria, the foundation of the United States ia 
America, the changes of the French Revolution, the transplanting 
of constitutional monarchy to the Continent, and other no less 
mutually repulsive events. As a matter of fact, there could be 
little or nothing in common between the “ paternal despotisms” 

a Frederick or a Joseph, ushering in an era of administrative 
absolutism, and movements like the American or the Fret 
Revolutions, deriving their motive force from below, and proclaim- 
ing to the world a political gospel founded on the rights of ma». 
We have noticed this point, not on account of its intrinsic impo™ 
tance, but rather as an illustration of the spirit of self-sati 
Teutonism and magnification of German bureaucracy which runs 
through the book. The other point to be mentioned in connexioa 
with the contents of Book I. is the ridiculous extent to whi 
Bluntschli carries his phantasy of the personality 
the State. It is one thing to point the analogy between the life of 
the individual and that of the State; it is quite another—m 
more serious in its logical bearings and consequences—to ex 
the idea from an analogy to something approaching an identifica 
tion. The State, according to Bluntschli, is a moral and spiritual 
organism, possessing spirit and body and members with variou@ 
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ial functions. More than this; not content with asserting 

t the State has a personality, he insists that its personality 
js masculine, while that of the Church is feminine. This idea, 
jnsisted on first in Book I. chap. i., is further developed in 
chap. vii. of the same book. He there speaks, somewhat petu- 
tently, of the opposition which this theory has evoked, and but- 
tresses his own 0 


inions with those of such respected publicists 
as Fr. Rohmer, Waitz, and others, though he claims for himself 
the credit of having been the first to appreciate the psychological 
view of the State in its entirety. We confess toa feeling of no 
little sympathy with those of his critics who described his “ psy- 
chological studies on State and Church” (as the author himself 
explains in a footnote) as “the incomprehensible nonsense of an 
otherwise intelligent man.” Much of this misappreciation is, he 
giving way before the clearer light now dawning on man- 
kind; meantime he finds compensation “ in knowing that the two 
most brilliant of German statesmen, Frederick the Great and 
Prince Bismarck, have proved by word and deed their understand- 
ing for the psychological life of nations and States.” For our own 
prt, without disparaging the unquestionable greatness of Professor 
untschli’s more or less conscious disciples (one by anticipation), 
we are content to be numbered among the band of critics who, 
with stupid obstinacy, persisted in regarding these phantasies as 
“incomprehensible nonsense.” 

Passing from this discussion as to the conception of the State, 
Bluntschli examines (Book II.) the fundamental conditions of the 
State in the nature of men and of nations. It is here (Book II. 

. ii.) that one of the main difficulties and, as it seems to us, the 
main defect of the translation occurs. It arises from the difference 
in the German and English uses of Volk and “ Foal Nation 
and “ nation”—a difference of which it is only fair to say both 
author and translators are sufficiently conscious. The result of 
this, accentuated as it is by Bluntschli’s ion for scientific dis- 
tinctions, is not a little perplexing to the student. We take a 
specimen of the confusion thus caused at random :— 

The Germans in the middle ages were at once a people (Nation) and a 
nation ( Volk), while in the last few centuries they ceased to be a nation, 
and were rather a people divided into a number of different States, countries, 
apd one may almost say nations. ‘To-day the German nation ( Volk) has 
come to life again, although individual parts of the German people form 
parts of non-German nations and States. 


In this same book he deals with matters so varied as the rights of 
nationalities, tribes, the nobility of various countries, slavery, the 
relation of the State to the family, the position of women, and 
the State and the individual. In Book III. he examines the 
conditions of the State in external nature, not disdaining to re- 
t the commonplaces of schoolboy essayists with regard to the 
influence of climate on national character, and glancing very 
rapidly at the Me relation of the State to private property. 
r tracing ( IV.) the rise and fall of the State (treating 
the question both from the historical and speculative standpoint), 
he passes (Book V.) to what is perhaps of all topics the one most 
emphatically pertinent to political science—the end of the State. 
It is fairly illustrative of the reasons we have urged against the 
use of Bluntschli as a text-book that to this all-important topic 
he is able to devote only some twenty pages. If it were humanl 
possible for a student to take this work book by book, and wor 
out the — by the aid of the authors suggested in the admirable 
editorial footnotes, we should have less to say against it. But no 
one can pretend that it is possible; hence the sensation, at one 
time, of sketchiness and bareness, at another of dull, compressed 
detail in such measure that it is absolutely impossible to see the 
wood for the trees. With the matter of Bluntschli’s views as to 
the true end of the State we have no quarrel ; he would formulate 
it as “the development of the national capacities, the perfecting 
of the national life, and finally its completion.” Here, as else- 
where throughout the book, we are met by the spectre of the 
psychological phantasy ; fortunately, although it renders the lan- 
guage and the image grotesque, it does not vitiate the sound- 
ness of the conclusion. Hence we may assent to his complacent 
assertion that “this formula includes everything that can be re- 
garded as a proper function of the State, and excludes everything 
that lies outside the State’s range.” 
By far the most valuable portion of this work, to our thinking, 
is that devoted to a critical examination of the forms of the State 
k VI.) It is true that here, perhaps conspicuously, we are 
in danger of losing sight of the “ wood,” but it is at least unde- 
niable that the “ trees ” are there. Monarchy, in its various 
and under its different forms; aristocracy, as exemplified in Greece 
Rome; democracy, direct aud representative, each and all are 
the subjects of careful exposition and subtle and acute analysis 
and criticism. Bluntschli comes to very considerable grief, it must 
be confessed, in his remarks on the Constitutional Monarchy of 
land; and in one or two places (with regard to the Norman 
nobles, p. 361, and the provisions of Oxford, p. 372) he seriously 
misrepresents the course of English history; but such mistakes 
are readily to be forgiven to aforeigner, and, thanks to the clear 
siguposts carefully op by the editors, the student can hardly, 
however blind he be, go serious] astray. The last book, on 
Sovereignty and its organs, public services and public offices, 
illustrates the bureaucratic taint to which we have previously ad- 
verted, and might well have been spared—at any rate the greater 
Part of it—to English readers. It is from the point of view of 
teaders, and more especially of those University students for 
benefit the Clarendon Press have undertaken the publi- 
of this work, that we have throughout regarded it. It is 


for the University authorities to prescribe or to proscribe it for 
examination p The work of editing and translating under- 
taken by three Oxford tutors (Messrs, Lodge, Matheson, and 
Ritchie) could hardly have been more carefully or judiciously 

rformed. So far the imprimatur of the University is fully 
justified. But to the memory and reputation of Bluntschli the 
service they have rendered is at least doubtful. He is no second 
Aristotle, and the fact, obvious enough before, has been rendered 
doubly so by the translation, Thanks to the analytical table of 
contents supplied by the editors, his arrangement of subjects is 
intelligible, but his hopeless lack of balance and proportion not 
even they could rectify. Again and again he expands ideas and 
thoughts where they should have been com , and compresses. 
where lucidity of style and importance of matter alike demand 
expansion. And as Bluntschli is not an Aristotle, so The Theory 
of the State is not a Politics, Even for purely English readers, 
for students of purely “ modern” history, the Politics remain not 
merely the best, but the only good, general introduction to the 
principles of political philosophy. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO.* 


“TJF\HAT must depend upon the binding,” said H Tilney, 
Catherine Morland asked him if he did not think The ag 
Udolpho “ the nicest book in the world.” According to Mr. Tilney’s 
view of the meaning of the epithet, 4 Girl's Life Eighty Years 
Ago is a very nice book. It is bound ina cover admirabl 
imitating in design and colour the samplers of ancient days. 
Whether, though in its yd a thing of beauty, it will be a joy 
for ever, may be doubted, for the rough canvas-like surface is too- 
well adapted to catch dust and dirt; but for the present it is a 
decidedly attractive fantaisie. It is also a nice book inside,. 
though not quite the wonder that its editor appears to think 
it. Something must be allowed for the Transatlantic habit of 
screaming out to all creation the ineffable merits and charms 
of the Transatlantic young girl. The editor is not content to. 
leave us to find out for ourselves that Eliza Southgate Bowne 
was a charming young woman—or, as he puts it, “ never was a, 
reigning beauty more spirited, never was a — girl of 
fashion more truly lovable, than Eliza Bowne.” He must needs 
give a puff preliminary to the literary merits of her letters. 
“ The name of Richardson has been mentioned ”—but Richardson, 
in short, was a fool to her. He “ never wrote anything so fresh 
from the heart, so playful in their sincerity, as some of the letters 
to her cousin, Moses Porter; nor could Richardson have touched 
with so light a hand” some of the incidents she narrates. 
“Fanny Burney, and Fanny Burney alone, could have written’ 
letters like these.” Now this sort of thing irritates one at the 
outset, and starts one with undue prejudice against the charmi 
Miss Southgate, whose letters are really clever, though she 
rarely anything very remarkable to write about. The test 
man of her world was her uncle Rufus King, member of Congress’ 
from Massachusetts, Senator from New York, and Minister to the 
Court of St. James. One of her letters, written at the of 
seventeen, is to tremble write, lest I should 
appear disrespectful in my manner 0 ssing you”; and she 
begs him to receive her letter “with the candor of an Uncle 
rather than the severity of a critic.” It must have been pleasant 
to have a pretty young niece in so admiring an attitude. After 
her marriage, in 1803, she met at Ballston Springs “ Beau 
Dawson,” whose title to fame was that he had been shipwrecked 
in 1801, when taking over the ratified treaty with France; and. 
in 1806 she saw at a reception Mme. Moreau, who “wore a long 
black velvet dress with Pearl ornaments, looking elegantly. The 
next day I dined at Uncle Rufus King’s with company.” There 
isa mention of “Madame Jerome Buonoparte (ste) and many 
other poor Madames that have founded their hopes on the fidelity 
ofa Frenchman.” The spelling is probably only due to an acci- 
dental slip; for in 1802 she 


ad a letter from a lady staying in 
Paris, who “speaks almost in raptures of Buona “ey “Then 


there is an account of the landing of “Uncle Rufus” in 1803, 
with news of the renewal of war between England and France, 
and of a public dinner to that honoured sosion. There are 
some glimpses of the condition of New York during the epidemic’ 
of a fever in 1803 ; and a description of the commotion and 
anger caused in 1806 by three British oes having, in the 
exercise, as it appears, of the right of search, fired upon a little 
coaster at the Hook, and killed one of the crew—upon which 
there was a public meeting of Federalists, “where Uncle made a 
very elegant .” On the whole, however, the interest of 
the letters is domestic. 

Eliza Southgate, afterwards Mrs. Walter Bowne, was born at 
Scarborough, Maine, on the 24th of September, 1783, the third of 
the twelve children of a physician and judge in that seaport. 
Her published letters when she was fourteen and went to 
a boarding-school at Medford. She was then in the solemn 
stage of letter-writing :—“ With pleasure I sit down to the best 
of parents to inform them of my situation, as doubtless they are 
anxious to hear—permit me to tell them something of my foolish 
heart,” which turns out to mean that the poor girl had been cry- 
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ing at being left alone at school. However, she soon gets to 
‘practical details. “There’s 4 beds in the chamber, and two 
rsons in each bed, we have chocolate for breakfast and supper.” 
he missed “above all things our cheese and Butter, which we 
have but very little of, but I am very contented.” She wants 
“aq flannel waist and a petticoat”—which shows how early 
“waist” became, in the American tongue, an article of dress. 
Also, “I have found the nubs and sent them to Portland.” For 
the benefit of foreigners the editor should explain the nature of 
“nubs.” Then she was sent to another school which she liked 
much better, kept by an Englishwoman and an ex-actress, 
Mrs. Rowson or ae who “ treats all her scholars with such 
a tenderness as would win the affection of the most savage brute.” 
Eliza seems to have left school before she was sixteen, and early 
in 1800 we find her continually engaged in “ parties, plays, balls, 
&e. &e.” Last night was “ball night,” and “I had charming 
ners always.” “For mourning for Washington,” who had 
died not quite two months previously, “the ladies dress much as 
if for a relation, some entirely in black, but now many wear only 
a ribbon with a line painted on it.” The next letter, undated, 
but belonging to the same year, deserves quotation :— 

Now Mamma, what do you think I am going to ask for ?—a_ wig. 
Eleanor has got a new one just like my hair and only 5 dollars, Mrs. Mayo 
one just like it. I must either cut my hair or have one, I cannot dress it 
at all stylish. Mrs. Coffin bought Eleanor’s and says that she will write 
to Mrs. Sumner to get me one just like it; how much time it will save— 
in one year we could save it in pins and paper, besides the trouble. At the 
-assembly I was quite ashamed of my head, for nobody has long hair. If 
-you will consent to my having one do send me over a 5 dollar bill by the 
post immediately after you receive this, for I am in hopes to have it for the 
mext Assembly—do send me word immediately if you can let me have one. 

Eliza was made happy with her wig, and seems to have 
thought it rather a good joke when once she accidentally pulled 
it off with her bonnet. This was one of many adventures and 
misadventures described in one of the best of her early letters. 
One might fancy cneself to be reading Pride and Prejudice when 
Eliza narrates how, having made up her mind to go to the 
Assembly in spite of a snowstorm, 

About 7 I went down-stairs and found young Charles Coffin, the minister, 
an the parlor. After the usual enquiries were over he stared awhile at my 
feathers and flowers, asked if I was going out,—1 told him I was going to 
‘the Assembly. “ Think, Miss Southgate,” said he, after a long pause, 
“think you would go out to meeting in such a storm as this?”? Then 
assuming a tone of > he entreated me to examine well my feelings 
-on such an occasion. I heard in silence, unwilling to begin an argument 
‘that I was unable to support. 
However, in spite of young Charles Coffin, she went, and had no 
small difficulty in getting back again. She describes with much 
vivacity the struggle among the ladies for places in the last re- 
ining hackney coach, and the universal indignation against the 
‘one gentleman who had squeezed himself in. This letter seems 
‘to be one of a number addressed to her cousin, Moses Porter, 
between whom and herself the editor opines that there was a 
tenderness—hard as it is to imagine sentiment attaching itself to 
@ cousin Moses. All her letters to him are by no means as lively 
as this of the snowstorm. She bestowed upon “ my most charming 
Cousin” a profound discussion upon love and marriage. “I may 
be cens for declaring it as my opinion that not one woman in 
hundred marries for love,” and so on, almost ad infinitum. Cousin 
Moses, who “was a young man of great promise,” seems to have 
lectured her upon propriety of conduct. Eliza rejoins at great 
length, and with good set phrases. “However, I trust to your 
candor to judge with lenity, and to your knowledge of my heart, 
to believe I would not willingly deviate from the laws of female 
‘delicacy and propriety. Reputation undoubtedly is of great im- 
to all, but to a female ’tis everything—once lost ’tis forever 
ost.” The solemnity of this is delightful. As for Cousin Moses, 
‘he was no doubt a prig, but probably there was a spice of jealousy 
in his lectures; for Eliza at last lets out the cause of offence. 
“T had no idea that you would suppose that my conduct to- 
wards him ”—there is no nominative—“ had ever been of a kind 
that. required an alteration, or anything more pointed than 
to any other gentleman.” From a preceding letter, “him” was 
evidently a certain William Weeks, who “used often to be 
my gallant home from parties if I walked, and if I rode hel 
me to the sleigh.” Nothing seems to have come of this; at 
the correspondence with her cousin was brought to a melan- 
-choly close by poor Moses Porter’s dying unexpectedly of yellow 
fever, caught on board a vessel from the West Indies. But in 
the course of the same year Miss Southgate met at Albany and 
Ballston Springs “a Mr. Bowne from New York,” who was 
“particularly attentive to me”; and, to cut the story short, she 
‘soon appears as Mrs. Bowne. She seems to have been pertectl. 
‘happy, Tiked the society of New York, which she thought muc 
pleasanter than that of Boston, had two children, and continued 
to write sprightly letters, more natural and less laboured than 
‘those of the | usin Moses period. But it is not long before they 
begin to give unfavourable accounts of her health; the prescrip- 
tion of a voyage to Charleston only made matters worse; and 
early in 1809 consumption brought to an end her life of five-and- 
twenty years. Her portrait, taken after her TT shows her 
as a pretty but delicate-looking young woman of the American 
type of beauty. We lay down the book with a feeling of tender- 
ness for her. Her old-fashioned sprightliness and her old- 
fashioned sentiment please us better than the snip-snap smartness 


THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF PLANTs.* 


y ig study of fossil plants is beset with so many difficulties, 
and requires such an exceptional amount of special know- 
ledge, that it has not proved generally attractive. In the domain 
of science it has occupied a position resembling that of an “ Indian 
reserve,” or a district of hill tribes beyond the limit of the regular 
settlements—a land in which no man is safe unless provided with 
very special qualifications, into which any one strays at his own 
peril. So the ordinary writer on science restricts himself to safer 
tields of discovery, knowing full well that, if he be tempted into 
this, he runs great risk, either of losing himself and his reputation 
in the pathless mirage-haunted wilderness, or of being brained by 
the specialists, who, like the natives of such countries, though few 
in number, are strong and fierce. 
These difficulties in the study of fossil botany are inherent, and 
are due to more than one cause. The materials themselves are 
inevitably more scanty and imperfect than those which can be 
obtained for the study of zoology. The kingdom of plants, like 
the kingdom of animals, attains its highest development on the 
land, but here their remains are more rarely and less perfectly 
preserved. Those which live and die on mountain, moor, or 
— as a rule, quickly perish, so that a layer of slightly car-. 
naceous soil, but a few inches thick, may be the sole relic of a 
vegetation which has covered the ground for unnumbered cen- 
turies. Only in swamps or in the quiet waters of lakes are the 
remains of terrestrial plants or animals likely to be preserved, 
but the hard parts of the latter are far more durable than 
leaves and flowers, and often outlast the stem and trunks of 
trees. Moreover even in deposits where plant remains are abundant 
water has macerated their tissues and obliterated their structures 
far more than in the case of shell or bone, or their identification 
is rendered proportionately more difficult. The sea, as has been 
said, is tenanted by the less highly developed representatives of 
both vegetable and animal life; but among the latter the more 
durable and highly organized are common, while of the former 
marine vegetation is restricted in its vertical rangeandalmost wholly 
confined to its lowest form—the nearly structureless perishable 
sea-weeds, or the more durable but exceedingly minute diatoms. 
The botanist, also, in his investigations encounters yet greater 
difficulties than the zoologist. For. the identification of plants 
their inflorescence is all important ; but the remains of this are rare 
in a fossil condition, and leaves often but ill preserved, and stems, 
some only fragmentary, are the only materials available for study. 
Yet it is well known that with living plants the leaves are apt to 
vary greatly at different epochs of life—nay, sometimes even on 
different parts of the same tree. Hence the student of fossil 
botany must possess not only a very intimate knowledge of the 
habits and minute structures of living plants, but also a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of them; for the fossil flora of a country may 
have little affinity with that existing at the present day, and its 
relations, such as they are, may be with that of some distant region. 
Little wonder, then, that the notice of fossil botany in text-books 
is m and unsatisfactory, But during the last twenty years 
not only have materials been rapidly accumulating, but also several 
very competent workers, among whom Sir William Dawson holds 
an honoured place, have been engaged in their study. This volume 
gives a summary of his extensive knowledge and ripe experi 
It will replace the excellent Introduction to the Study of Palaon- 
tological Botany, by the late Professor Balfour, of Edinburgh, 
which, though only published in 1872, has already become some- 
what out of date, and will fill up the brief, but valuable, informs 
tion conveyed by the tabular statements in Mr. Etheredge’s volume 
in the new edition of Phillips's Geology. In addition, its horizon 
is extended ; for, while it treats fully of the lands on both sides of 
yA Atlantic, it makes some mention of other parts of the 
globe. 
We should naturally that, in the development of life, 
the vegetable would precede the animal kingdom. There is, 
however, no trace certainly recognizable of a flora till long after 
the epoch when the relics of fauna are comparatively abundant. 
Low down in the Cambrian rocks of St. David's we find the 
crustacea represented by Jeperditia and more than one genus of 
trilobite, the molluscoids by dingulella and discina; the forms of 
ancient life speedily increase in number and variety as we pass 
upwards through the remaining members of the Cambrian system 
into the Arenig rocks which form the lowest group of 
Ordovicean or Lower Silurian of some authors. But it is only 
high up in this group that we obtain, in the Upper Skiddaw 
slates, a fossil which can be confidently assigned to the vege 
table kingdom. It is true that many markings, vaguely termed 
fucoid, from a supposed resemblance to seaweeds, have been idet- 
tified by some geologists with marine plants; but Sir William 
Dawson, in common with most paleontologists at the present 
day, considers these more probably the tracks of marine animals, 
such as crustaceans or worms, though it is possible, as he admits, 
that some may be the trail of moving seaweeds, and so indi 
rectly of vegetable origin. Nevertheless, he is of opinion 
plants were in existence long before the Cambrian period, and 
considers the masses of graphite, which are not uncommon among 
the highly crystalline rocks of the Laurentian group of Americs, 
to indicate that plants were even then abundant. Here, however 
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direct proof is wanting; for not a trace of a vegetable structure 
has as yet been recognized, and many will question the accuracy of 
the inference. Indeed, as this graphite occurs not only disseminated 
in rocks or in stratiform layers, but also in veinlike deposits, the 
author is compelled to admit that in many cases it must be deri- 
yation, and may have resulted from the decomposition of a hydro- 
carbon. But while no doubt hydrocarbons are often indirectly of 
ic origin, it does not seem possible to assert this as an inva- 
ole rule, and carbon has been found in meteorites. Such know- 
ledge, also, as we possess tends to make it doubtful whether 
in these very early days the world was yet fitted to be the 
abode of living creatures. The case is not really strengthened 
by citing the Zozoon canadense to prove the contemporaneous 
existence of a low type of animal life, because the nature of 
that lexing structure is still indeterminate, and we think 
that tendency of research during the last few years has 
been to increase greatly the difficulties in regarding it as a fossil 
organism, and favour the view that it is a structure which, 
though strange, is only mineral. But in the Silurian group 
the botanist begins to find plant remains rather more abund- 
antly and more distinctly recognizable, though it is still no easy 
task to decide upon their affinities. Near the base of this group 
in North Wales Dr. H. Hechs some few years since detected la 
stems, which Mr. Carruthers referred to a giant seaweed, but Sir 
W. Dawson regards as representative of some higher group in the 
vegetable kingdom. Of this plant, whatever it may be, the asso- 
ciated Pachytheca, already known from the Ludlow beds, is consi- 
dered to be the fruit. Another series of stemsis referred, with some 
probability, to the club mosses, representatives of which became 
such important features of the flora in the two succeeding geolo- 
gical periods. Altogether during the Silurian age the vegetation 
appears to have been generally of a low type; but in the succeed- 
ing one, the Devonian, or Old Red Sandstone of Great Britain, 
the Erian of America, the flora advanced somewhat in development, 
and considerably in richness, though still almost wholly cryptoga- 
mous. Our knowledge of it has been obtained far more from 
American than from British rocks, the latter being comparatively 
poor in plant remains. The Carboniferous period indicates the 
existence of a similar flora, the dominant features remaining un- 
changed, though of course there are specific and occasional generic 
alterations; and it is evident that the marshy savannahs on 
which the materials which went to form coal were accumulated 
were characterized by an unusual profusion of vegetable life. 
Ferns, great horse-tails (Calamites), and huge club-mosses, big as 
onging to the same family as the yew, and perhaps 
the existing ginkgo tree (Salisburia) of 
These trees, however, are comparatively rare; but, as our fossils 
represent almost exclusively the vegetation of the marshes, it is 
aerials they were more abundant on the uplands. Sir W. Dawson 
iscusses at some length the analogies of the spores and spore- 
cases, which are not unfrequent in coal, though they are by no 
means its principal constituent, as was asserted in a rash generali- 
zation which some years since attracted considerable notice. He 
inclines to regard these spores, which occur in the Devonian as 
well as in the Carboniferous rocks, as from rhizocarps rather than 
from lycopods. Epochs of surface disturbance appear to be 
unfavourable to the development of vegetable life. The Devonian 
~ pow disappeared during the formation of the lowest beds 
the Carboniferous series, the flora of which is limited and im- 
poverished, and in like way the exuberant flora of the coal 
measures dwindles during the Permian age, while slowly and 
sparingly the Mesozoic flora enters on the scene, This is not a 
very teh one. It is characterized chiefly by ferns and cycads; the 
latter a new introduction. The calamite is replaced by the horse- 
tail (Eguisetum); conifers are more abundant, and there are in- 
dications of the presence of endogens in species allied to screw- 
pines, grasses, and finally to palms. Still the flora asa rule is 
characterized by cryptogams and gymnosperms, But towards the 
end of the Neocomian epoch, when the Wealden and Lower Green- 
tand of England were deposited, the signs of coming changes are 
noted. Endogens are commoner, exogenous plants are noted. But 
in the true cretaceous rocks—that is, about on the horizon of the 
gault of England—we find ourselves rather suddenly in the 
Presence of a much more highly developed flora; one which has 
Many generic affinities with, and may be regarded as the parent 
ny gener 
of, that which now exists. The slopes became green with grass, 
and this, as now, was dappled with flowers. Dicotyledonous 
Plants abound. The woods assume brighter and more varied 
tints, for the sombre conifers are frequently re by deciduous 
» among which are atl the , the beech, the 
chestnut, the plane, the alder, and many others still familiar. 
Since then the climatal changes have n_ considerable, ~ 
ondingly 
important. In the earlier part of the Tertiary era the climate of 
the northern hemisphere appears to have been both warmer and 
More equable ; the flora and fauna which lived in the latitude of 
indicate a climate at least as genial as the southern coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and those of Greenland show that its mean 
ture must then have been nearly the same as that of the 
south of piped at the present day. Formerly the Miocene was 
Py tee to be the epoch when vines and magnolias could flourish 
™ Greenland ; but Sir W. Dawson, in common with most modern 
Workers in fossil botany, regards it as in reality quite early in the 
Eocene, Towards the close of the Pliocene epoch, the tem 


migration of ay and the modification of species correspo 


had sunk to rather below its present average ; the indigenous flora 
and fauna were in full retreat southwards, and their was 
occupied by colonists from the north, themselves exiled by the 
accumulating snow and ice. Sir W. Dawson—rightly, as we think— 
repudiates the extreme views as to the enormous extent of land- 
ice during the glacial epoch which find favour with some 
geologists on both sides of the Atlantic, and he regards that epoch 
as of comparatively short duration. At its close the Boreal flora 
either retreated northwards or sought refuge in the mountain regions, 
while the lowlands were reoccupied by the existing flora, which, 
however, is an impoverished one compared with that of pre-Glacial 
ages. Inregard to these migrations the author makes an interesting 
generalization, in words which are capable of a wide expression. 
“* Groups of plants descending from the north have been rich and 
varied. Returning from the south, they are like the shattered 
remnants of a beaten army.” This at least has been the case with 
such retreating floras as those of the Lower Carboniferous, the 
seat, the Jurassic, and possibly that of the Lower Eocene of 
urope, 

The concluding part of the book is devoted to a consideration 
of the causes of climatal changes and the origin of species. Here, 
obviously, the author is on difficult ground, and deals with 
questions highly controversial. Evidently he mistakes the 
“ evolutionary” views which are more generally in favour at the 
soma day and leans to the idea of specific centres of creation. 

ence it is pe that opinions will vary as to the validity of 
his theoretical conclusions ; but as a summary of knowledge, c 
and concise, and a synopsis of materials widely scattered and often 
not readily accessible to the ordinary student, this little book 
cannot fail to be a real boon to the working geologist. There are 
numerous illustrations; but these, as is too often the case in 
English works of science, are hardly worthy of the book, and are 
inferior in technical execution to many which appear in foreign 
publications of a similar character. 


A MARRIAGE OF SHADOWS.* 


As of the late Miss Veley’s ingenious and melan- 
choly novels will be glad to ss her collected verses and 
the brief biography of her by Mr. Leslie Stephen. The biography, 
to be sure, is more interesting than the essays in verse, most of 
which merely show that Miss Veley acted wisely when she gave- 
most of her time and work to prose. She began in verse, like 
most people, and her earliest published piece found hospitality in 
the Spectator in 1870, while Blackwood's Magazine accepted her 
earliest story. Mr. Leslie Stephen “gathers that she had to. 
undergo a disappointment about a short story which failed to win 
immediate favour from an editor.” But Mr. Stephen himself, 
when the Cornhill was in his care, published several of her 
novels—for example, For Percival. Few people were less in 
what provincial amateurs call “the swim” than Miss Veley; she 
had originally few or no literary friends. But her success proves,. 
what everybody but the ambitious incompetents of this world 
knows to be true, that editors and publishers are always over- 
joved to get good work, and actually prefer it from an un- 

own newcomer. Miss Veley was a newcomer, and was ex- 
tremely diffident and shy; but the editor of the Cornhill must. 
have rejoiced tly to find Sir Percival among the volunteered 
manuscripts. Indeed the parable of the sheep that was lost and 
found again hardly describes the delight of the editorial heart. 
when something that is not rubbish, even if it be not quite a 
pearl, is found in the daily ee articles. - Mr. Leslie 
Stephen also published Miss Veley’s best poem, “ A Japanese 
Fan.” Like almost all her verses, it is too long for its interest, 
but the manner is far better than the manner of her Marriage of 
Shadows. The Marriage of Shadows is written in an irregular 
metre that is not agreeable, and, with a great. deal of senti- 
ment and sadness, leaves no definite impression. “ Death is. 
very sure,” “shadows we are, and shadows we pursue ”— 
that is the burden of the whole. It is not novel, and 
is not expressed in such a way that we are constrained to 
listen. The following extract gives a very fair sample of art that. 
is decidedly not “ dedicated to joy,” and that scarcely seems to 
illuminate or glorify sorrow :— 
Was she a shadow who that shadow cast ? 


still, 
And yet she seemed his love in very truth ! 
So young, so fair, perforce he held his breath, 
As if new life had blossomed out of death, 
To bring him back that love of long ago. 


The verses, in fact, are in no degree creative, but merely serve 


pera- 
instance, by the forest bed of Norfolk, 
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A shadow out of long-forgotten days, 
Falling across the life she once made bright ? 
Well ry he stand and gaze— 
Had the dull years turned backward in their flight 
To give him once again i 
| Rapture keen-edged with pain, 
The living vision of a dead delight ? 
Was this his love, the lodestar of his youth ? 
It could not be! His love lay low, 
Never again her weary head to raise— 
Sad eyes were closed in sleep, 
No more to weep, 
Sad lips were sealed, and should no more 
—* 
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as expressions for a chastened and resigned dissatisfaction. That 
mood, if it must find scope in verse, can hardly choose too brief 
lyrical forms nor be too light in its touch. Miss Veley herself 
remarked that she would probably write more poems in a brighter 
mood if she did not write prose. But prose was her natural 
vehicle, she did her best, her true work, in prose ; her melancholy 
verses were for herself rather than for the world. When she 
wrote absolutely for other people, as in “A Birthday Wish,” 
She did herself and her theme far more justice. A shorter poem 
has been less frequently quoted :— 

If I could find the Little Year, 

The Happy Year, the glad New Year— 

If I could tind him setting forth 

‘Lo seek the ancient track— 

T’d bring him here, the Little Year, 

Like a pedlar with his pack. 

And all of golden brightness, 

And nothing dull or black, 

And all that heart could fancy, 

10 ‘our share 0: ie pedlar’ sw 
When he tindid his pack, 


The best from out his treasure 

A smile of yours would coax, 

And then we'd speed him on his way, 
At midnight’s failing strokes ; 

And bid him hurry round the world, 
And serve the other folks! 


Probably none of her pieces give nearly so good an idea of their 
author—certainly none give so pleasant an idea—as her delightful 
letter about her cats an the dangers and difficulties of weighing 
these animals. For example, Thomas Claudius, a cat of imperial 
size and pride, weighed 

1 violent scrimmage. 

1 scratch (J had that). 

1 scale kicked out of its place and clattering in the silence of the night. 
1 tempestuous departure through the doorway. 

Miss Veley’s analysis of a London garden is equally diverting, 
and the other, the melancholy aspect of this pleasaunce, is exhi- 
bited in the poem “A Town Garden.” When so many biogra- 
phies wholly superfluous, and so many various letters to nobodies 
about nothing are published, we may almost regret that so few 
are given us of Miss Veley’s. “They show,” says Mr. Stephen, 
“a most tender and affectionate nature bearing grief and disap- 
pointment bravely and tenderly, welcoming all kindnesses with 
warm will, and lighting up little annoyances with a play of 
gentle humour.” 

In their very different ways, and on their very different levels, 
‘Miss Veley’s verses are to her prose much what Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘poems were to her novels. The author speaks more directly for 
Perself, but it is in a tongue of which she was not really mistress. 


THREE CRUISES OF THE BLAKE." 


HERE are, perhaps, few subjects concerning which ancient 
beliefs have been more profoundly modified by recent re- 
search than that embracing the knowledge of the physical 

phy of the sea and the nature and conditions of the sea- 
ttom. It is hardly possible, for instance, for the student of to- 
day to take up such books as Forbes'’s Natural History of the 
EE Seas, or Phillips’s Origin and Succession of Life on the 
arth, and to recognize the fact that the views they unfold were 
‘those of the foremost scientific men no longer ago than 1859 and 
1860. One stands bewildered, for example, at the statement, 
broadly enunciated, that “animal and vegetable life diminishes 
as depth increases, and at three hundred fathoms life is alto- 
_gether extinct.” Long before the date of these works, it is true, 

iving beings of several species had been brought up from greater 
de notably by Sir John Ross on his Arctic voyage of 1 819, 
and by Sir James Ross in the Antarctic thirty years later ; 
but these and other similar evidences had not been generally 
accepted as sufficient to establish any different theory ; indeed 
as late as 1860, when Dr. Wallich, on the Bulldog Expedition, 
obtained a number of Brittle-stars from a depth of 1,260 fathoms, 
it was thought needful to preserve a portion of the sounding-line 
itself, with the animals clinging to it, and to have one of them 
figured in situ as evidence of the fact. 

The object of making soundings was at first simply to ascer- 
tain the depth of the sea; and it was only when telegraphic 
cables came to be laid that much attention was given to the 
nature of the sea-bottom. The original sounding apparatus was 
a simple leaden plummet ; and, if the nature of the bottom was 
‘to be determined, the weight was coated with tallow, to which a 
small amount of the sand, or mud, adhered. Attempts were 
made from time to time to ascertain the temperature of the 
water at various depths, but by no better method than lowering a 
flask to the ined depth and taking the temperature when it 
arrived on deck. The Bulldog Expedition may be said to have 
been the beginning of more scientific methods; and amongst the 
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earliest to further dee investigations were the Norwegians, 

ially Professor M. Sars and his son, Professor G. O. Sars, 
who during immediately subsequent years conducted important 
dredging operations inthe Northern seas. Then followed the British 
expeditions of the Lightning, the Porcupine, the Shearwater, and 
the Valorous, under the direction of Sir Wyville Thomson, Dr. 
Carpenter, and Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, which paved the way for 
what Professor Agassiz calls the “crowning work of the English 
in this direction,” the Challenger Expedition—“ a man-of-war of 
2,300 tons, despatched in 1873, commanded by Sir George Nares, 
with Sir Wyville Thomson as scientific chief. The Challenger 
was gone three and a half years. She sailed or steamed over 
69,000 miles, and crossed and recrossed the great oceanic basins, 
dredging and sounding, and making physical observations at no 
less than 360 stations. Indeed, the work of the Challenger ex- 
tended over the whole globe.” We need not dwell on the mere 
history of deep-sea exploration, in which many countries besides 
those already mentioned—Swedes, Danes, French, and Austrians 
to wit—have taken an active part; our present object is more 
particularly with recent American research, and in connexion 
therewith we may pay a passing tribute to the name of the late 
Count Pourtalés, to whose memory as a pioneer in such work 
Professor Agassiz dedicates his book. 

The general reader is already familiar with much that has 
taken place in connexion with deep-sea research, or has had -the 
opportunity of becoming so through the works of Sir Wyville 
Thomson, Professor Moseley, Dr. Wild, and others; but, as 
stated by the author, the important part taken by the United 
States Coast Survey in the solution of similar problems is but 
little known even amongst Americans themselves, and the book 
before us is, in some sort, a vindication of the scientific claims of 
that institution. The wide range of the work precludes anything 
in the nature of detailed criticism, and we shall probably do the 
best service to it and to our readers by giving a general indica- 
tion of its contents and method. The attempt to present 4 
scientific subject, still more as in the present case a series of 
very distinct subjects, in a form intelligible to the average reader 
is beset with iaitio—on the one hand, to limit the use of 
technical terms to those easily understood, and on the other, to 
avoid the generalities and looseness of statement which are often 
expected to pass for popular science. It has been urged against 
one of our best English works of this class that it is too technical 
for the general reader, whilst it contains little or nothing that 
scientific men did not know before. The latter part of this 
complaint, at any rate, cannot be brought against the volumes 
before us, which are chiefly occupied with the record of origi 
investigations that not only have added largely to our stock of 
knowledge, but are fertile in suggestions likely to be of service 
to future explorers in the same field. 

The first point treated of is the equipment of the vessel, and 
those unfamiliar with such matters may be surprised at the 
amount of forethought and contrivance needful to fulfil» the 
requirements of modern science. The apparatus for sounding, 
for taking the temperature of the sea at various depths, for 
obtaining samples of water under diverse conditions of pressure 
and temperature, the machinery for collecting animal ani 
—— life, from the largest forms to the most minute, not 
only from the surface and from the bottom, but at any inter 
mediate point—these are but a few of the operations for which 
complete provision must be made. The Blake is a comparatively 
small steamer, 140 feet on the water-line, schooner-rigged ; and 
in all the arrangements economy of space had to be considered. 
The staff had the advantage of the experience of the Challenger 
to guide them; but, as might be expected, the various appliances 
employed on previous expeditions could scarcely pass through 
the hands of so inventive a people as the Americans without 
undergoing many improvements. Sir William Thomson’s sound 
ing-machine, in Which steel wire was first used in place of hempet 
cord, became in their hands the Sigsbee sounding-machine, § 
much more complicated instrument, in which the inventor of 
the method would have some difficulty in recognizing his ot 
ginal model. By its means the Blake soundings were taken 
about one-fourth the time of those made by the Challenger undet 
similar conditions. For temperatures, the thermometer suggested by 
the late Professor Miller, and improved by Casella, has no superiot 
if maximum and minimum readings only are required ; but if 
temperatures recorded on deck during the descent of the instru- 
ment be desired, recourse is now had-to Sir C. W. Siemens’ 
deep-sea thermometer, the indications of which depend upon the 
variations of electrical resistance corresponding with those 
temperature. In like manner the collecting apparatus 
appliances—dredges and trawls, with their various appendages 
—were in many ways modified from those previously in use 
The author enters at considerable length into these and si 

ints in the preliminary chapters, which have the advantage 4 

ing copiously illustrated, and no section of the book is likely 
to be of greater value to future investigators. 

After this introductory matter, Professor Agassiz proceeds t? 
describe the actual work of the Blake on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States, in the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Caribbea® 
Sea, and its scientific results. From his elaborate memoir in 
Transactions of the American Academy, in 1883, we are & 
in possession of much, perhaps nearly the whole, of what is noW 
brought forward concerning the Florida Reefs, and evidence 
‘afford on the general question of the origin and structure 
formations. The author points out the means, quite i 
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of volcanic agency, by which the floor of the ocean has been 
brought up to a level at which the reef-building corals could 
begin their work—namely, by the accumulation of materials 
brought by ocean currents, aided by the luxuriance of animal life 
for which the same currents brought food. “There is,” he ob- 
serves, “practically no evidence that the Florida Reefs, or any 
part of the southern peninsula of Florida which has been formed 
of coral, owes its existence to the effect of elevation, or that the 
atolls of this district owe their peculiar structure to subsidence ”; 
and again, speaking of the opposite coast, he says:—“On the 
Yucatan, as on the Florida Bank, the conditions favourable for 
coral-reef growth have been produced, not by the uplifting of the 
continent, but by the gradual rising of the bank itself, in conse- 
quence of the accumulation of animal débris upon it.” This, it 
will be seen, is in general accord with the views of Semper and 
of a and counter to those of Darwin ; though Mr. Murray 

s the slow but constant deposit of the remains of the 
ininute organisms that live at the surface of the sea as the most 
important factor in the gradual raising of the higher points of the 
sea-bottom to the level at which reef-building corals will flourish. 
We have no concern here with the controversial aspect of this 
extremely interesting subject, and it may be admitted that 
further observation is still needed to answer satisfactorily many 
of the questions to which it gives rise. 

A chapter on the “Topography of the Eastern Coast of the 
North American Continent ” is devoted to the description of the 
main contours of coast-line and sea-bottom, a subject not easy 
to follow even with the help of maps and diagrams—impossible 
without them ; but in no department was more important work 
performed by the Blake. The modern view as to the permanence 
of continents and oceanic basins, first propounded by Guyot, and 
subsequently taken up by Dana and the elder Agassiz, Thomson, 
Geikie, and Carpenter, is naturally accepted, the hundred-fathom 
Tine, the so-called “continental shelf,” being regarded as the natural 
boundary of the mainland. 

“ Deep-sea Formations,” from a geological point of view, are 
discussed at some length; whilst later on is a chapter on recent 
“Submarine Deposits.” What is taking place to-day is but the 
continuation of that which has been going on for countless ages, 
and the data furnished by sounding-line and dredge enable us to 

ak with a degree of certainty as to the conditions under which 

e geological formations of the past have been produced. There 
are, for example, fossil coral-limestones precisely analogous to 
those now forming in tropical seas, and geologists tell us of beds 
consisting largely of fossil Nullipores or calcareous alge, or of 
fossil Polyzoa, that are easily correlated with sea-bottoms at 
present existing at depths of less than 200 fathoms. “The 
— of limestone which form the submarine base of the 

orida and Yucatan banks are examples of deep-water limestone 
deposits, the like of which we know to have been formed in the 

est Indies during Cretaceous and Tertiary times.” Greensand 
was dredged by the Challenger in several localities, notably off 
the coast of Australia, and was obtained by the Blake from the 
eddies of the Gulf Stream. We now know that geological 
deposits containing Globigerine and Radiolaria in large propor- 
tion have in all probability been laid down in deep water, or at 
any rate at considerable distance from land. 

e mud that covers the floor of the deep sea is to a very great 
extent composed of the dead shells of animals which have lived 
at or near the surface, most of which, like the Foraminifera and 
allied forms, are individually of microscopic dimensions, but make 
up by their enormous numbers for their minute size. Other 
species there are that have their home on the sea-bottom ; but, in 
one way or other, the ocean-bed at depths of less than 2,000 
fathoms is usually entirely composed of the remains of animal 
life. At still greater depths calcareous organisms disappear, 
and the calcareous or siliceous ooze is partially or entirely 
replaced by a mineral deposit known as “red clay” ; though there 
is probably no depth at which evidences of animal life may not 
be found. The shower of surface organisms must have gone on 
in the “red clay” areas as elsewhere, and the question arises, 
What has become of them? It is well known that carbonate of 
lime is freely soluble in water containing carbonic acid, especially 
under pressure ; and it has been shown that at great depths the 
water is impregnated with carbonic acid to a much higher degree 

at the surface. Silica, too, under certain conditions appears 
to be more or less soluble in sea-water, though on this point more 
accurate information is required. The so-called “red clay” of the 
abyssal depths of the ocean is believed to consist almost entirely 
of disintegrated pumice and similar products of volcanic eruptions. 

The analogy between recent and fossil deposits has opened out 
& new and fascinating field of inquiry, and one to which much 
attention is now directed. Nevertheless, the comparison of the 
c a fauna of to-day with that revealed by geological research 
is attended with many difficulties. For reasons of which we 

ow nothing, certain groups have in past ages of the world been 
suddenly immensely developed, and have subsequently lapsed 
into comparative insignificance—such, for instance, as_ the 
Crinoids, Trilobites, Ammonites, and Nummulites ; and it has been 
& matter of disappointment that oceanic dredging has not brought 
a — large a number of ancient types as might have been 
ipated. 

The surface-fauna of the sea is sufficiently remarkable. It 

Consists chiefly of animals that pass their whole lives as wanderers, 


ifting helplessly.at the mercy of winds, waves, and currents, 
*eldom descending lower than 200 fathoms. Amongst these are 


found representatives of almost every class of marine animals. 
They are generally of pale translucent colours, and more frequently 
than not phosphorescent. The experiments of the Blake appear 
to “ prove conclusively that the surface-fauna of the sea is really 
limited to a comparatively narrow belt in depth, and that there 
is no intermediate belt, so to speak, of animal life between those 
living on the bottom, or close to it, and the surface pelagic fauna.” 
There are areas, furthermore, in which vegetable rather than animal 
life predominates at the surface. Immense tracts in the North 
Atlantic and elsewhere are covered with the brown weed known 
as Sargassum, whilst in other regions the minuter Algee, whether 
siliceous like the Diatomacee, or calcareous like the rounded bodies 
known as Coccospheres and Rhabdospheres, are more or less 
abundant. 

An extended chapter on “Ocean Temperatures” leads naturally 
to a detailed account of the Gulf Stream and its attendant pheno- 
mena, together with a résumé of the theories that have been put 
forward concerning ocean currents generally. As is well known, 
the normal temperature of the sea-bottom at a depth say of 1,000 
fathoms is slightly above freezing-point—namely, about 35° 
Fahrenheit—the temperature at which water attains its greatest 
density. This, however, is by no means uniform, but is subject 
to modification from a variety of causes. The cold waters of the 
polar regions pour into the tropics along the bottom, whilst the 
warm equatorial waters from surface currents set towards the 
polar regions. Submarine ridges naturally interrupt and direct 
the flow of these cold currents; and it was ascertained on one of 
the cruises of the Porcupine that it was possible for two areas to 
exist thus side by side, with a difference of bottom temperatures 
amounting to 15° Fahrenheit. The presence of a thick layer of water 
having a higher bottom temperature than that of the adjoining 
area may > supposed to indicate the existence of a ridge, 
isolating it from the general deep-sea oceanic circulation. e 
correctness of this hypothesis has been confirmed by the observa- 
tions of the Blake in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico ; 
“their bottom temperature (at over 2,000 fathoms) being exactly 
that (394°) of the ines part of the ridge, at about 800 fathoms, 
which separates them from the oceanic Atlantic basin, with its 
temperature of 36° at the depth of 2,000 fathoms.” 

e chapter on “Submarine Deposits” furnishes local details 
respecting the area surveyed by the Blake, but the general 
features of the subject are mainly drawn from the Challenger 
Report of Messrs. Murray and Renard; neither is there anything 
very new in the section devoted to the “ Physiology of Deep-Sea 
Life ” with which the first volume concludes. 

The second volume commences with a general sketch of the 
West Indian marine fauna, and goes on to describe the more 
characteristic types of animal life inhabiting the deep sea, com- 
mencing with fishes and finishing with sponges, though why 
sponges should be placed after rhizopods is not very clear. There 
are many points in this volume fairly open to criticism—indeed, 
considering the extent of ground it covers, it would be surprising 
were it otherwise—but the errors are such as specialists will cor- 
rect for themselves, and scarcely affect its general trustworthiness ; 
and the very liberal provision of woodcuts renders it permanently 
valuable as a book of reference on matters pertaining to dee 
life. It is to be remembered that the examination of the spoils 
brought home by expeditions such as those described necessarily 
occupies a great deal of time. In some departments complete 
reports cf the work accomplished by the Blake have already a 
published, but in others we still await the results. 

In conclusion, we will only say that, whilst the scientific world 
will welcome these handsome volumes as the latest contribution 


to dee lore, the general reader will find much to repay their 
pe 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES.* 


THAT sort of ambition is it that leads mankind to deliver 
themselves of such bulky volumes as this? It is a 

strange infatuation to suppose that the bubble reputation can be 
successfully sought by producing large books, fattened as you 
fatten a pig, with anything handy, the main idea being evidently 
quantity, not quality, which is troublesome, and might, more- 
over, prove hostile to the much-desired occupation of space. 
This book has been fed generously on quotations and extracts 
from various writers, and the author will not object to our 
saying that these form the most amusing part of it, some of the 
stories thus given, by way of adding lustre to the text, bei 
very good ere are ten pages of Dickens at a stretch, 
others besides. Moralizing, or moralization, has also contributed 
to the desired effect in the matter of size; and, in touching on 
the history of roads, the Roman Empire has been laid under 
contribution in a general and abstract fashion. 

The author drives a good deal, and has driven all sorts of 
teams, the curricle and pair being the favourite at present. His 
knowl of coaching and roads can be gathered from the 
preface, in which he says (p. x.), in finding fault with the 
ordinary London coachman in livery, who is often in fault, no 
doubt, though he drives his carriage very well in crowded 
streets :—“ A pair of horses can be guided with one hand only, 
and with os tend be pulled up and made to turn round; of 


* Highways and Hi By Athol Maudslay. With Illustrations. 
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course this is a difficult matter, but as I have done it myself 
several times, I know it to be perfectly feasible.” This is said of 
driving in London streets! He also says :—“ Their reins [should 
he firmly grasped in the left hand, whilst the right hand, that 
holds the whip, is ready to help the left hand by drawing the 
reins through it in order to shorten them.” Who ever saw a 
really good coachman shorten his reins in this way? Any 
coachman—and by a coachman we mean an accomplished driver 
of four horses in hand—can judge of the author's know- 
ledge of driving by these extracts. He finds fault with the 
common coachman in livery for holding his reins in both hands. 
It is certainly a latter-day innovation, none of the coachmen of 
the old school used to do so; but it may be supposed that the 
crowded streets have created the necessity, and it is hardly fitting 
for a country amateur to teach a professional his business 
in dangerous thoroughfares. There are many excellent coach- 
men in livery in London who use both hands in guiding their 
horses, and who do not draw their reins through their fingers 
to shorten them. Why do jockeys use both hands in riding 
races? Because it gives them more control over their horses, 
and it is better for the horse’s mouth. The author also ob- 
jects to coachmen squaring their elbows. By squaring your 
elbow you have a finer hand, there is more elasticity and play 
in your hand; but of course excess in that direction may be 
carried to affectation. Mr. Maudslay in sundry places calls 
a coachman a whip, a good whip or a bad whip, as the case 
may be. This is a very common abuse of language, but it is 
not coachmanlike. Coachmen call coachmen coachmen, and not 
whips. Why should a coachman be called a whip? A four- 
horse whip is certainly not an easy instrument to use in a coach- 
manlike way ; but it is, after all, the easiest part of the art of 
driving a four-horse coach as it ought to be driven. Besides, 
other persons are called whips. The old original whip was the 
whipper-in of a pack of hounds, the first change in his title being 
the whipper, afterwards contracted into whip. By analogy, a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury has become a Whip, the country 
gentlemen of the House of Commons fondly using the terms of 
the chase when condemned to listen to other sounds and other 
tongues than those of their horns and hounds. A good whip 
may be an instrument to be used sparingly with horses or hounds, 
or it may be a Junior Lord of the Treasury, or it may be such an 
important person as the whipper-in of a pack of fox-hounds, 
but not acoachman. To call a coachman a whip is amateurish 
form. 
the matter of highways, the author says (p. 66) that granite 
is too hard a stone for — 2 Granite is, > p ata hard stone 
to knock one’s head against; but it is assuredly not a hard stone 
for roads. Granite makes an excellent road where the traffic is 
not too great ; it wears into sand rather than dust; it is soft to 
the horses’ feet, not hard; but it crumbles and wears quickly, 
and is not hard enough for heavy traffic. It is a nice easy stone 
for stone-breakers. In this same page (66) MacAdam comes in 
for a share of detraction—“ And, if MacAdam’s name had not 
been admissible as a verb, it would have never been so generally 
known.” To macadamize a road does not strike one as being a 
particularly euphonious expression, nor does the name MacAdam 
appear at first sight to be a promising one as a sole foundation 
for a world-wide reputation. That which we call macadamizing 
under any other name would make asgoodaroad. But everybody 
knows how easy it is to make a great reputation if you only set 
about it inthe right way. A big volume has done the business 
before now, but the worst of it is the contents have something to 
do with it. 
There is a great deal of information in the book, chiefly about 
driving and coaching, with an historical survey of roads in 
neral; and there are many illustrations which are very well 
one, some of them after photographs. There is a useful chapter 
on coach-building, with quotations from good authorities on that 
subject. It is rather surprising, however, to learn from the 
author that lance-wood is a brittle wood. The details of 
carriage-building are given—that is, the carriage in the usual 
sense, as well as in the coach-builder’s sense (the carrying part of 
the carriage)—and all this is very useful knowledge indeed to 
those who have carriages, and care for comfort and safety. In 
treating of driving the author condemns the use of bearing-reins 
and cruppers, and he would be doing a great service if he could 
persuade the world to leave them off. Bearing-reins have been 
universally condemned, letters in the Zimes have been written 
inst them, and other equally severe measures have been used 
to get rid of them ; but still London carriage-horses have to suffer 
the infliction ; they make a pair of horses look smart perhaps, and 
they may ease a coachman’s hand in crowded thoroughfares. If 
women pinch their waists for effect, notwithstanding all that has 
been written on the subject, it is easy to see why horses have to 
put up with bearing-reins for the same reason. The crupper is 
another matter, and in appearance is certainly very ugly and very 
uncomfortable. Mr. Maudslay says it is not required if a horse 
has good shoulders, but that is a tremendous if. Good shoulders 
are rare things, and those who know them when they see them 
are also rare. The Irish, who know more about horses than 
other people, do not use cruppers, and they contrive breech- 
ings when required, very well indeed, without them. The Irish 
are born horsemen, and they might supply the world with that 
noble beast if they would but devote themselves a little more 


to horses, and a little less to other things. All superfluous 
harness ought to be got rid of for the horse’s sake, if not for the 


sake of appearance. To bedizen a horse with trappings ean only 
look pretty to those who have been brought up to admire metal 
rather than muscle, and shining dead leather rather than glossy 
living skin. 

As we before said, there is a great deal of information in this 


book. We learn at p. 76 that “o'clock is evidently a cor- - 


ruption of their [our forefathers’] mode of speaking when saying 
of the clock.” And p. 150,“ The house of Longman, which 
brought it out [The Road-Book, 1811], still exist, and are well- 
known publishers.” We refer the reader to the book for other 
striking and novel facts of this nature. He will find a good 
many such, 


RECENT EGYPTOLOGY.* 


yt number of new books on Egyptian art and history in- 
creases rapidly, and it may be possible to discern a certain 
improvement in their quality. If the absurd theories of the 
believers in the “ pyramid inch” still give expression to their 
views in print, they do not make any t figure in the world, 
and are soon forgotten. A steady progress in decipherment and 
some advance in exploration are to be noted; but against 
these things must be set the neglect and decay which reign at 
Boulak, and the very inadequate staff of Frenchmen who have 
since M. Maspero’s abdication usurped the monuments, The 
Egypt Exploration Fund, though deprived, let us hope only 
for the time, of Mr. Petrie’s services, still keeps itself well before 
the public, and we may look forward to a book by M. Naville on 
Tel Basta to follow the present volume on Goshen and the shrine 
of Saft el Henneh. But the best step forward—the step best 
calculated to influence the future—is the publication of the Harrow 
Catalogue at the costs and charges of Mr. Cecil Torr, who has 
himself compiled an account of the Classical Antiquities in the 
same Museum—a performance of the greatest merit. Miss Edwards 
has completed a difficult task in her translation of M. Maspero’s 
volume. ‘Transliteration’s “artful aid” has been the great 
stumbling-block, and we fear Miss Edwards has tried to overcome 
it by deputy, and made a kind of catspaw of another and less 
scientific Egyptologist. Certainly, the straightforward method 
would have been the best. Miss Edwards should have insisted 
on seeing, in each case, the original hieroglyphs. Asit is, adopting 
the very incomplete system compiled for popular use in Murray's 
Guide, she has been obliged in many instances to deviate even 
from it, and to use the uncouth forms which the French school 
has so singularly failed to introduce. 

This is a point of great importance. The plain truth about it 
tells heavily against the French character. It is a fact that many 
of the learned Egyptologists of that nationality have adopted, on 
grounds of pure pique, a system—if, indeed, it can correctly be 
termed a system—which renders their work practically inaccessible 
to the ordinary student. Without actually encumbering our text 
with hiercglyphs, we can explain at least a part of our meaning. 
A system was settled by a Congress meeting some years ago in 
Germany. Of this the French pretend to take no notice; we say 
“ pretend” advisedly. They show they know all about it by the 
pains they take to avoid using it. We may take a word made 
up of two leading hieroglyphs which have for years past been 
transliterated by “nefer” and “hetep,” almost by every one 
who has a smattering of the old language. The French spell one 
hotpou, and the other newer. Here is, indeed, a nice derangement 
of epitaphs; and, as it is carried out arbitrarily through the 
whole realm of Egyptology, and that, too, by some of the least 
competent people who ever professed to understand hieroglyphs, 
the result is dire confusion. We have chosen two well-known 
symbols, meaning “ Sweet peace,” or words to that effect, because 
they are familiar examples; but, when we come to little-known 
signs, such as were many of the names on the coffins found at 
Deir-el-Bahari, the French equivalents are useless. They cannot 
be turned back into hieroglyphs. The book published at Boulak 
about these famous mummies is very interesting to the general 
reader ; but useless, and worse than useless, tantalizing, to the 
student. It is waste of time to ask why a system which was 

enough for Mariette is not good enough fur M. Maspero. 

ut M. Maspero, being only a Frenchman by naturalization, has 
the zeal of a convert, and writes a jargon which must puzzle 
even his own pupils, Miss Edwards, for the most part, avoids 
this method ; but in some cases, of course, is obliged to use it, 
where she has not had access to the hieroglyphs. 
It is not to be asserted without much qualification that the 
system in use by the Germans is perfectly satisfactory. Noto- . 
riously it is not. But it is the best, and has become among 
students perfectly intelligible. It was settled by the votes of a 
considerable number of learned persons of different nations, and 
the errors may be traced to this cause. The letter ¢ with ® 
dot under it is not a satisfactory representative of the Egyptian 
s. Neither does the & without a dot represent the Egyptian 
g, any more than the / with a dot represents the Egyptian 
k. There are other minor faults to be found with the system; 
but it has for a long time been in use by Egyptologists, and, 
with all its shortcomings, is at least intelligible. 


* Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities at Harrow School. By E. 4+ 
Wallis Budge. Harvey Wilbee. 
Egyptian Archaeology. By G. Maspero. London: Grevel. 


Goshen. By Edouard Naville. London: Triibner. 
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Miss Edwards has been thus heavily handicapped. It is not, 
however, too much to say that, since the publication, some 
thirty years ago, of the handbook on the arts and manners of 
the ancient Egyptians which accompanied the opening of the 
Egyptian Court at the Crystal Palace, we have had no book 
so small and so full as this. In the older volume the writer 
was evidently under the impression that “ Ancient Egyptians ” 
were “ Ancient Egyptians,” and that no invidious distinctions 
should be made between people as far an as the Pyramid- 
builders and the Ptolemies. But in M, Maspero’s book, ay 
there is perhaps a little more grouping than we quite like, he 
is always careful to explain of what period he is speaking, and, 
where it is necessary, to contrast two or three periods as to 
the state of their arts or the peculiarity of their customs. There 
is no account of the language and system of writing—an omission 
in so complete a book. In a very interesting appendix Mr. 
Flinders Petrie corrects and supplements M. Maspero’s account 
of the Pyramids. The engravings are extremely valuable and 
accurate, we representing articles in the Boulak Museum. 
On p. 226 we have the supposed portrait of Queen Thya, or 
Tii, of the eighteenth dynasty, and on the next page a capital 
sketch of the fine black granite head which the late M. Mariette 
called “Merenptah,” the Pharaoh of the Exodus, but which 
M. Maspero correctly assigns to the same period as the Queen’s 
head, though he does not observe that it is another portrait of 
tke same face, with the artificial beard of office tied on, and 
represents the Queen as regent. He is also, and much more 
seriously, at fault over the celebrated statues at Boulak of Rahotep 
and Nefert. He appears inclined to assign them to the eleventh 
or twelfth dynasty, and speaks of Rahotep as “ of inferior birth.” 
This gives us a clue to the error. He has evidently never taken 
the pains to read the two inscriptions behind the head of the 
statue. ‘They are written in the most archaic hieroglyphs, in the 
oldest forms of the language, and describe Rahotep on one side as 
“the King’s son” and on the other as his next heir. Miss 
Edwards's translation is accurate and lively, and her notes a worthy 
addition to the text; but she is perhaps a little too credulous in 
assigning the ebony chair which Mr. Haworth has presented to the 
British Museum to Queen Hatshepsu. ‘Queen Cleopatra” would 
have been nearer the truth. It is probably of the Roman period. 
The piece of wood which bears the broken cartouche is no part of 


the chair. 

Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of the British Museum, has compiled 
the Harrow Catalogue for Mr. Cecil Torr, by whom it is presented 
to his old school. Mr. Budge has not been content to make a mere 
list of the objects bequeathed by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, but has 
supplemented his notes with a brief but valuable “ Introduction,” 
has given a very clear account of the hieroglyphic method of 
writing, and inserts at the end a complete set of the royal names, 
from Menes to Nectanebo. We have seen nothing so short which 
gives so clear a view as the passage on hierogl It is quite 
sufficient to teach a beginner the rudiments, and the translations 
and transliterations of names and inscriptions in the body of the 
Catalogue serve, with the cartouches at the end, as a series of 
exercises. Why, by the way, does he write “ret” for “reth” 
(men) on p. 13? We observe, also, “ Psemtek,” where, surely, 
“Psamthek ” would more exactly represent the hieroglyphic group. 
But these are spots on the sun. It would be impossible to find 
elsewhere so much information on this subject crammed into so 
émall a space. Every scholar at Harrow has now a chance, 
if he chooses to avail himself of it, of acquiring while he is 
still Phe. the rudiments of Egyptology, and will find it, under 
Mr. Budge’s able guidance, not only much easier than he might 
have been led to expect, but also of the utmost interest. The 
collection is not very remarkable, though it is rich in objects 
of the best period. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, it is said, was never 
able to acquire any but the most superficial knowledge of hiero- 
glyphs, and he was further hampered by a false chronological 
theory ; his private collection, as this one may be termed, has not 

made with any view to historical illustration, and though the 
number of “ scarabzxi,” as Mr. Budge calls them, is immense, it 
of but few kings. The on names 
and places of the (pp. 37-47) is masterly. Mr. Budge, we 
observe, writes Ea not Atom, and Heru, = Her or Hor. 

M. Naville’s volume must finally dispose of the doubts of any 
one who was led away the theory that Goshen was not 
in the Wady Tumitat. “The greater part,” he says, “of this 
Memoir is devoted to the interpretation of a monument which has 
largely contributed to determine the position of the Land of 
Goshen.” A considerable of the book is, however, devoted 
to an account of a monolithic shrine of the thirteenth dynasty, 
found at Saft el Henneh, the remains of which—very imperfect— 
are now at Boulak. The modern Arabic name Saft is evidently a 
corruption of the old tian name of Sept or Sepet, which 
M. Naville spells “ Sopt.” This was the name of the local deity. 
who was represented by a hawk, The Land of Goshen extended 

ig eastward, beyond Abasseh, nearly to the battle-field 
of Tel-el-Kebeer. “ Gesem,” or “ Kesem,” was the name of the 
fegion round Sept, and was in “the nome of Arabia ”—that is, 
*he easternmost part of the Delta, M. Naville goesat some length 
in his interesting essay on this subject into the passages from 
@ucient, medisval, and modern writers which help him to identify 
the place beyond the shadow of a doubt, 


FIVE STORIES.* 


“R. JOHN HILL and Mr. Clement Hopkins represent to us, 
as we put down their volume, an lishman who is a 
scholar and an American who is—not. This is, of course, an im- 
pression personal to ourselves. But what is certain is that both 
are writers of singular freshness and vigour, who have achieved 
so much of literature as consists in forgetting and ignoring all 
the labour-saving fiction that lies about, thick and worthless, and 
in beginning again for themselves quite truthfully. There is 
nothing ready-made in their curious book, if we except the inci- 
dents only. That which is more important than incident is 
throughout observant, sincere, and thorough, full of experience 
and precision, original because it deals with truths. is very 
rare quality of novelty is enhanced in A Garden of Tares for the 
judicious by considerable humour of the watchful and un- 
demonstrative kind, and for the injudicious by an undeniable ex- 
travagance and a far too general and abundant scorn. Nor is 
the book without faults in addition to these just named. The 
first scene presents us to so many men that—extremely well 
defined, filled up, and separated as they are—the reader never 
gets them clear, even to the end of the story. Two or three of 
the men seem to play an important part in the plot, but it is im- 
possible to identify them or to connect them securely with their 
names, simply by reason of that smoking party in the first 
chapter. Then the authors commit the error, much more common 
than is generally realized, of leaving conscience out from among the 
motives ofmankind. The bookisnothing if not a study in ethi¢s, but 
any sane admiration that the reader might have felt for the few 
ape who do not smirch themselves with some very definite 
ind of moral evil before the story closes is checked by the dog- 
matic, but extremely raw, system of utilitarian ethics which the 
authors assert, and according to which they govern their person- 
ages. Then there are some slips, not in the passages descriptive 
of life in Arizona Avenue, Kilburn, but in those which treat of 
the more refined conditions of the heroine. For instance, this 
oung Mrs. Mason, finding herself awaiting her husband at a 
Scale hotel, and having an evening on her hands, puts on her 
hat and jacket—the authors insist on the hat and jacket, and 
even describe the jacket—and goes to a theatre quite alone, no 
maid being in question. But we have no other faults to find 
with a book which has interested us si rly from beginning to 
end. We do not reproach the authors with having given their 
hero a deplorable heroine ; they tell us she is fairly good-looking, 
and of course we believe them ; but they make the platitudes ‘of 
her dull little talk matter of knowledge for us and not of faith. 
We are yet quite ready to accept Marion Mason as the natural 
stimulus, object of hope, and final reward of George Lyall, inasmuch 
as Mr. Hilland Mr. Hopkins have entirely eschewed the easy con- 
ventionality which is dignified by those who like it with the name of 
idealism ; and, according to experience, their Marion is doubtless 
the not improbable she for their Lyall. Among the minor cha- 
racters there is a group of three whom the reader ope recog~ 
nizes, not because he has ever seen them in a novel before, but 
precisely because he has not ; he is aware of them as two men 
and a woman whom he has often met going about alive; the 
authors of A Garden of Tares show us the motives of their 
coming and going (in omnibuses generally). We refer to Joe 
Marsh, the Kilburn editor, and his wife, and the owner of “The 
Earl of Beaconsfield.” The examination is not of very beautiful, 
but it is of very keen, interest ; while, as a sketch of a stupid 
man, Mr. Hardinge is presented in a manner little less than 
masterly. The slip of “ concensus,” by the way, we attribute to 
—the other ner in this firm of authors. Their English, 
whether scholarly or contemporary, is good throughout. 

Out of Work has been studied on the spot; it is no trivial 
story easily imagined from the outside. And if the Socialistic 
novel is to be—as it promises—a feature of several publishi 
seasons to come, we wish that it may always prove as sincere an 
simple as Mr. John Law’s. The simplicity, indeed, is somewhat 
marred at the close, where the tragic conditions have ——— 
the writer into rhetoric; but it is only for a while. During 
almost the whole previous course of events he refrains, putting 
his confidence in another kind of rhetoric—a kind that is never 
turgid. We have all heard of the logic of facts; but there 
is also the rhetoric of facts, and this it is that Mr. John 
Law uses with effect. With effect, we say, but to what pur- 
pose? The rhetoric of facts is not to be denied indeed. It 
presents to us the hopeless career of a yo man who has 
up to London to look for who that . 
the ve woman oves ua mes 
oF hin him up; who gets a job now and 
then at the Docks; who starves and drinks, does what kindness 
he can, has no definite thoughts, is an inarticulate person from 
first to last, but keeps the capacity for suffering that never 
leaves a fairly honest soul, and finally dies abandoned, of hunger 


* A Garden of Tares. By John Hill and Clement Hopkins. London ; 
Vizetelly & Co. 1888. 
Out of Work. By John Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1888. 
By Charles Blatherwick. London: Longmans, Green, 
I 
The Pillar House. By Florence Severne. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co, 1888. 
Uncle's Dream; and the Permanent Husband. 
by ee the Russian by Frederick Whishaw. London: Vi 
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and drink. What does such a story demonstrate, and alas! what 
remedy does it suggest ? From exordium to peroration the life 
of Jos Coney is a most intense piece of rhetoric, and it is all 
— or actual fact; but it remains without consequences. 

e author of Out of Work has inevitably more to state than to 
suggest. His chief grievance is against the order of society and 
“the creeds” ; but he has minor protests to make, one of these being 
against a Methodist chapel, its hymns and its preachings, its class- 
leader and the stupid vainglory of its maids and matrons. There is 
acurious description of a Wesleyan tea-picnic, a feast which closes 
with the word of command, given by the minister, for a 
“volley of kisses.” About a little girl, a thief astray in the 


world of common lodging-houses, some painful things are. 


evidently truthful, and other things are obviously dramatic. 
Mr. John Law will do better when he follows out more strictly 
what he apparently holds to be the right way in literature, 
however narrow his fancy may find it. 

Far from the social question and all the responsibilities of the 
novelists of an earnest age wanders Mr. Blatherwick, the author 
of Uncle Pierce. The story is a contemporary romance, and 
fairly readable, in spite of the irrelevant incidents on which the 
writer spends a good deal of description, such as his own cata- 
leptic visions—not ineffective in the telling, but disconnected 
with the plot. At the outset of the romance we are disconcerted 
by the “ Hotel du Nantes” and the “Hotel du Paris” repeated 
systematically ; but, pushing on, we follow events not without 
curiosity. Small climaxes occur too often, perhaps, but they 
keep the story lively. So do several of the slighter characters— 
not the awkward girl, all eyes and hair, who is so inevitabl 
destined to be a beauty, but M. Marin and his suspicions, an 
old Paul, who has physiological opinions :—“ Brandy dries up your 
juices. Rum opens your pores, and lets new life into ye. Look 
at me. I’marumman. There's no jerk about me.” e author 
has been careful—almost over-careful—to avoid commonplace 
characters. With the exception of the heroine aforesaid, most 
of the people do not cease to be enigmatical, even when the 
mystery is made clear. Another romance, but one of far feebler 
quality, is The Pillar House. The author writes very fair English, 
and has a number of rather negative qualities, but her story 
was hardly worth telling. 

The translation from Dostoieffsky brings before English readers 
two powerful stories, the second of which has an almost delirious 
quality. It is a passage in the life of a man who, after a career 
of rather ordinary wickedness, fails in health, and becomes aware, 

ially at night, of a conscience seated principally in a brain 
just touched with physical disease. We may add, as a word of 
warning, that it is impossible to pronounce The Permanent 
Husband amusing reading, and that its grotesque passages are 
the least amusing of all. 


7 NEW LAW BOOKS AND EDITIONS.* 


HEN Mr. W. D. Edwards wiped his pen and desisted 

' from his labours he probably knew a great deal more about 

the law of real property, and the few of personalty which ought 
to be realty but is not, than when he began his extremely solid 
task. It would be possible for a ye rn enthusiastic, and well- 
informed person to write many volumes, each of considerable 
bulk, upon Mr. Edwards's subject. He sets out with feudalism 
and Quia Emptores, and goes fairly through the mill, down to 
the Allotments and Cottage Gardens Act and Copyhold Act, 
1887 ; but he confines himself to one volume, and that one of 
ageable dimensions. Consequently he does not supply full 
details bs over ‘topic of interest to the practitioner, and must 
be considered rather as catering for the student. His presentment 
of the Law of Property in os as a whole appears upon a 
general survey to be neither incompetent nor inaccurate, and is 
reasonably well written. His work would probably be a useful 
one for a gentleman who had studied more or less minutely some 
part of the subject, and was desirous of refreshing his memory on 


* A Compendium of the Law of Property in Land. By William Douglas 
Edwards, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. don : aera & 
Haynes. 1888. 

A Concise Treatise on the Law of Covenants. By G. Baldwin Hamilton, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Stevens & Sons. 


1588. 

A Selection of Leading Cases in the Criminal Law. By Walter S. 
Shirley, B.C.L., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temp London : 
Stevens & Sons. 1888. 

Will-Making made Safe and Easy. By Almiric Rumsey, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: John Hogg. 1888. 

A Com ium of the Law a to Executors and Administrators. 
Second edition. By W. Gregory Walker, B.A. and Edgar J. Elgood, 
B.C.L., M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristers-at-Law, Joint Authors of “ The 
Law relating to the Administration of the Estates of Deceased Persons.” 
London: Stevens & Haynes. 1888. 

A Treatise upon the Low of Extradition, By Sir Edward Clarke, Knt., 
Her Majesty's Solicitor-General. Third edition. London: Stevens & 
Haynes. 1888, 

The Justice's Note-Book. By the late W. Knox Wigram, J.P. Fifth 
edition. By Walter S. Shirley, M.V., of the Inner ‘Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Stevens & Sons. 1888. 

A Treatise on the Law.of Partnership. Fifth edition. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Nathaniel Lindley, Knt., One of the Lords Justices of Her Majesty’s 
Lindley. C. Gull, M.A., Walter B. 

M. Barristers-at-Law. London: 
Maxwell & Son. 1888. 


the morning before submitting himself to the ordeal of examina- 
tion by reading in forty or fifty pages a summary of the volumes. 
whose digested contents were deposited in the solemn seclusion 
of his note-books. It necessarily follows from the scale of Mr.. 
Edwards’s work that his treatment of executory interests, ease~ 
ments, married women, or whatever it may be, is of a somewhat 
curt and didactic kind. Not unnaturally he finds himself in the 
dilemma of giving either more references to cases than the stu- 
dent is likely to make use of or fewer than the gorge may 
wish to acquaint himself with. As a general rule, he wisely 
prefers the former horn. In his preface Mr. Edwards expresses. 
the sanguine expectation that “at no distant date” the difference: 
between the law of real and the law of personal property “ will 
be practically extinguished by further changes in the same. 
direction” as heretofore. It is probable that he does not allow 
enough either for the inherent distinctions between the subjects. 
on the one hand or for the notions of Messrs. Bradlaugh and 
Burt, and divers of their friends and constituents, on the other. 

Mr. Hamilton has written a rather good little treatise on the 
Law of Covenants. It is well arranged, brief, business-like, and,, 
as far as it goes, careful. It is a little surprising that it contains 
no account of relief from forfeiture given under sect. 14 of the 
Conveyancing Act, 1881. The section itself is quoted, but none 
of the cases which have been decided upon it are mentioned. 
With this important exception, it appears to be reasonably com- 
ae and in form and substance is certainly calculated to be. 

useful. 

The late Mr. Shirley was not more happy in his Leading Cases 
in Criminal Law than in the other works he published. The. 
book is so small that it could be taken on circuit without diffi- 
culty; but it does not contain anything which is not in 
“ Archbold,” and is much less accurate than that famous work. 
No one engaged in criminal practice at the Bar is likely to find 
much use for it. Like other collections of “leading cases,” it is 
obviously designed for students, of whom as a race Mr. Shirley 
seems to have had a low opinion; for he thought it “entertain- 
ing”—the word is his own—to make the silliest sort of jokes 
as often as opportunity offered. It is to the credit of British 
writers on law that we cannot at present remember any other 
victim to this particularly exasperating weakness. The notes, 
though short, are not especially inaccurate, but the cases them- 
selves are ill chosen and not arranged at all. 

Professor Rumsey indicates the nature of his shilling crib 
to the law of wills by a second title, which is “An Aid to. 
Testators, gentle and simple, male and female, married and single, 
infant and adult, civil and military, on land and at sea, at home 
and abroad, with a Great Variety of Forms, and Rules of Descent. 
of Real and Personal Property on Intestacy.” We like this 
title better than the other, because it is less deceptive. It is 
a risky thing to pretend that ever such a careful and accurate 
little collection of apparently simple rules can make will-making 
“safe” in the sense of enabling the unassisted layman to be. 
reasonably sure that he has effected his object. As to “easy,” 
nothing in the world is easier than to make a will when you have 
once grasped the plain fact that the proper number of witnesses 
to a will is not less than two. Professor Rumsey does not make 
it any easier than it was before. What he actually does is to 
suggest to his reader a number of forms of wills which are ex- 
cellent for people who happen to want to make exactly those pro- 
visions which the wills contain, and not for people who want to 
make others. The fact is that, as long as language continues to 
be an imperfect means of expressing intentions, and legatees and 
next-of-kin to be disposed to claim what they think they have a 
right to (and to think they have a right to whatever can by 7 
ingenuity be suggested to have been meant for them), wills wi 
continue to be disputed with varying results. The only way of 
making the subject at all “ safe nae and ” would be to restrict very 
largely the pe ie liberty of devise and bequest which testators 
enjoy. Ifthe significance of the title is properly discounted there 
may be a shillingsworth of harmless information in Professor 
Rumsey’s book, but everybody except the very learned will be 
better without it. 

When Mr. Gregory Walker published his Law of Executors 
and Administrators he avowed it to be intended as a sort of re- 
issue of Williams on Executors in a humbler and less expensive 
form. After eight years—not a long time in the case of a 
on this scale, and with so ambitious a design—Mr. Walker has 
arrived at the crown of a second edition, and as he is unable to 
wear it personally, Mr. E. J. El comes forward as his editor- 
This gentleman seems to have discharged his task in a competent 
manner. In the arrangement of the book—which is good—there 
was no necessity for him to interfere ; but the subject is so multi- 
farious, and requires to be dealt with in such detail, that the task 
of editing cannot have been light. The appendix of statutes 1% 
commendably full. The book looks a good one for the man who 
has not got Williams in his library, and so the profession, or & 
reasonable proportion of it, appears to think. 

The Solicitor-General has prepared a new edition of Sir Edward. 
Clarke’s book upon extradition. Though there is in the earlier chap- 
ters some elegant tall writing—of a kind more fashionable in I 
when the first edition was published, than now—the chief value of 
the book continues to reside in the appendix, which contains the text 
of a great many extradition treaties and of the Fugitive Offenders 
Act, 1881. It is odd that no writer on extradition—except the 
members of the Extradition Commission—has ever pointed out 


that it is very much to the advantage of any country to be able 
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to hand over to their own belongings persons who are not only 
criminals, but also foreigners, and that the benefit is really con- 
— by the country which is kind enough to receive them 
bac 


The fourth edition of the late Mr. Knox Wigram’s Justice's 
Note-Book was published in 1885, and its successor, edited by the 
late Mr. Shirley, is now before us. This shows that Justices 
know a good note-book when they see it, and that it is unneces- 
sary for us to reiterate the praises which this one has rather 
recently received in these columns. It is, as such a book should 
be, we well adapted for being carried about. 

en a book like Lindley on Partnership reaches its fifth edi- 
tion, and when the learned author condescends to prepare that 
edition himself, with no other help than he gets from those of his 
own house, a grateful acknowledgment of the service he does to 
the profession and a bare record of the structural changes in the 
work is all that is required in such articles as the present one. 
Be it remembered, therefore, that the law of Companies, on 
account of its great growth, extent, and importance, has been de- 
tached from its parent stem, and is being replanted as an inde- 
pendent tree, which will shortly burst upon the public view, and 
no doubt flourish greatly ; that the parent stem 1s as well as can 
be expected after the operation (and still fills a ponderous and 
unwieldy volume); that the Lord Justice looks with favour on 
the suggestions made by Mr. Pollock for a code of partnership 
jaw ; that his personal guarantee extends to the present edition ; 
and that he has enjoyed in its preparation the assistance of Mr. 
Gull and Mr. Lindley. 


THE TEMPLARS’ TRIALS.* 


M*® SHALLOW has read a good deal about the abolition of 
the Order of Knights Templars, and has given us the re- 


. sults of his reading in such an incoherent fashion that it would 


‘be less troublesome, as well as infinitely more profitable, to read 
the authors he quotes than to seek to understand his comments 
upon them. The conclusions at which he has arrived are that the 
attack on the Order was mainly set on foot by Nogaret for his 
own benefit ; that an heretical initiation had been “adopted by 
vicious leaders, probably after private experience, to dis- 
affected and marshal dull followers” ; that “the guilt of the in- 
dividuals ”—apparently of all who confessed—“ borders on the 
obvious” ; that “the innocence of the Order borders on the im- 
possible”; and that the Grand-Master, Jacques Molay, died a 
“ludicrous death, under the eyes of an enemy who had been right 
all the time.” Any one who thinks it worth while to examine 
the grounds of these conclusions as set forth in this book will find 
that we are not to be blamed for declining to examine them here. 
As they are somewhat obscurely stated, we fear that we might 
misrepresent them, and we would not give occasion to Mr. Shallow 
to say “he is wronged.” Along with what he has to tell us about the 
‘Templars, he ¥e us many materials for his own biography. 
We must pass ig tly by his reminiscences of his childhood—his 
“Protestant childhood, seated at meal-times on illustrated editions 
of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” and tended by a nurse who “never 
explained that Bo-peep’s charges had escaped from the Pleroma”— 
to come to the circumstances of his later life, which bear a re- 
markable likeness to those of his more famous namesake. Although 
he prates not “ of the wildness of his youth and the feats he hath 
done about Turnbull Street,” he would have us know that he was 
“onee of Clement’s Inn,” where, instead of rivalling the exploits 
of him who was known in that venerable hostelry as ‘dusty 
Shallow,” he spent his time in very appropriately (vide W. S. in 
toe.) debating “ vegetarianism,” “affirmation bills, the morality 
of carrying arms,” and other uriprofitable subjects. Now, as 
he is careful to impress on us, he is a “justice of the peace 
and coram”; for “last week” he heard cross-summonses be- 
tween two farmers; the case was almost one of riot; and 
there is no fear of Got, look you, in a riot. Further, he tells 
us how one day last year he sat in his arbour and medi- 
tated on his present book, and how later he made a tour 
in Devonshire to collect apple grafts. And now, in offeri 
us his Templars’ Trials, and making us welcome to the fruits o 

meditations and labours, he seems to repeat the invitation, 
“Nay, you shall see mine orchard ; where in an arbour we will 
eat a last year’s pippin of my own graffing.” If we could find in 
his arbour an apple-John—a dry, round, old, withered knight— 
we would thank him heartily ; but, to say the truth, Mr. Shallow’s 
ca alone is something tedious, and his Templars not to our 
taste. Indeed, like the justice’s venison, they are “ ill-killed.” It 
can hardly be that the points of resemblance which we have 
noticed are accidental. Surely Mr. Shallow by thus setting them 
before us shows that he wishes the world to know that “all his 
successors i before him” were Shallows of the county of 
Gloster. e are encouraged in this belief by finding that he 
speaks as though he had some grudge against the memory of a 
certain low fellow named Will Shakspeare. This Shakspeare, 

says, “always favoured the Fleet Street type of character, and 
derided the administrative classes,” and, in truth, he did make 
ood sport of Justice Shallow. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


EN years (a rather frightful thing for those who remember it 
as if it were yesterday) after the first date of Caliban, M. 
Renan has published his Drames philosophiques (1) in full. Besides 
the piece just named, L’eau de Jouvence, Le prétre de Némi, and 
T’abbesse de Jouarre, there are one or two minor sketches; but 
these are of no consequence. Nor need we dwell now on the 
larger drames in detail. We have said something about each as 
it sa and it is not necessary here either to re-say or to 
qualify it. It is curious, however, in looking over the whole, to 
notice how the qualities and the defects of the author are brought 
out in it. It is the volume of all M. Renan’s volumes to which we 
should refer a hasty but intelligent reader who wanted to get a 
“Pisgah sight” of that severe critic of Pisgah and the things 
thereto appertaining. And, more than this, it is the volume to 
which, if we had to choose one, we should refer any one who 
wanted to see in little the esprit francais qui meurt, or, at least, 
which is apparently entering on a dismal period of trance. 
Nothing better in point of French style has been written than 
the last of these pieces since Mérimée’s death. Nothing finer 
than their occasional touches of wit, of “sensibility,” of literary 
quality, has been produced for a generation. And nothing worse 
in point of occasional lapses of taste, cf bland and blind 
egotism, of Philistine contempt of the things which are beyond 
and above the writer's sphere of appreciation, of sin against the 
temper of a gentleman and the nature of a scholar, can easily be 
found anywhere else for years. Alas! the defects persevere and 
the merits vanish. 

We have seen some exceedingly absurd laudation of M. Emile 
Hennequin in English a propos of a report of his early and regretted 
death. A clever and industrious young man who was exception- 
ally lucky in obtaining openings for expressing his opinions is 
always to be lamented in away. But M. Hennequin, as this 
book (2) and other parts of his work show, has worked on an 
entirely wrong track. You may as well speak of scientific yy 
as of scientific criticism ; for science, in the sense in which it is 
here used, is the death of both criticism and poetry. A barren 
classification and analysis—of which some idea may be given to 
English readers from the more recent works of Emeritus Professor 
Bain—that is M. Hennequin’s notion of criticism. Of such 
cometh no good, neither will it ever come. Write poems, paint 
pictures, make wine, make love on scientific principles, and then 
you may criticize on the same line. And heaven forefend that 
we, at least, should attempt to do any of the five—still more 
that we should read the poems or look at the pictures or drink 
the wine afterwards. 

We have two novels before us, each of which appeals to a 
special assemblage of readers. The prophetess Ouida (3) is much 
more of a prophetess abroad than at home. And in the work of 
Vsevolya Gumbies (4) there is something fresh for amateurs of 
Russian novels. Let us note only that it is translated by N. et 
“So, then, there are two incomprehen- 
sibles. 

We do not observe in M. Léo Melliet’s Le Frangais par le 
Frangais (Edinburgh: Thin. London: Simpkin & Marshall) 
any very great innovation on the tolerably numerous books 
which go on the principle (we do not say it is a bad one) of 
ignotum per ignotius in lan aching. But it is quite as 
likely to be useful as any of its older rivals, and in this kind the 
old moons regularly have to be cut up into new ones. 

Mr. A. K. Cook’s edition of Les aventures de Lydéric (London: 
Rivingtons), one of the numerous parerga (no matter in what 
sense of rapa) of Dumas, makes a capital school reading-book very 
well edited. The introduction is brief, but sufficient and to the 
point ; the notes are somewhat minute, but almost always = 
tinent, and especially good in a matter which since the flood 
of cheap etymology has swept into note-writing has been too 
much neglected—the rational explanation of grammatical con- 
structions, idiomatic and regular. History and literature both 
are also kept well in view. 

Méthode nouvelle de vocabularisation (London: Dulau), by 
M. E. B. de Beaumont, is a short treatise on a highly technical 
subject, which may be commended to those who are interested in 
it. In a different way the same may be said of Un coup dail 
sur la création (Ghent: Leliaert), in which M. Pedro Nada 
discusses cosmogony and cosmogonies perhaps a little dis- 
cursively. 

We may also notice a new and cheap Revue universelle 
illustrée, of which two numbers have ap at the well-known 
Librairie de Art. It costs only a franc; it contains more than a 
hundred pages of well-printed miscellaneous matter on literature, 
art—indeed, everything except religion and politics—and it is 
abundantly illustrated with good woodcuts. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
OUR Biographies from “ Blackwood” (Blackwood & Sons) 
is the rather om of Mrs. Waiford’s pleasing, though 
hy no means adequate, sketches of the lives and hone of Jane 
aylor, Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Hannah More, and Mary Somerville. 


— Temp'ars’ Tria’s. By J. Shallow. London: Stevens & Sons. 


(1) Drames philosophiques. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) La critique scientifique. Par E. Hennequin. Paris: Perrin, 

(3) La Comtesse Vassali. Par Ouida. Paris: Perrin. 

(4) Natjesda. Par Vsevolya Garschine. Paris: Plon. 
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The book, however, is sympathetic, on the whole, not without 
observation of small unregarded things that are worthy of note, 
and is especially welcome just now, as it may induce fresh atten- 
tion to the undeserved neglect of Jane Taylor's writings. 
Biographers and others have been busy enough with the remain- 
ing three of Mrs. Walford’s quartet of remarkable women; but 
little or nothing has been done to make a new edition of Jane 
Taylor as inevitable as it is desirable. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Walford’s critical survey is somewhat imperfect, and her esti- 
mate of Jane Taylor’s work, though sound as far as it goes, is 
far from sneigediianlve. She gives a pretty picture of the in- 
teresting family circle at Lavenham and Ongar, and she dis- 
cusses in a genial spirit the “ Essays in Rhyme” and Jane Taylor's 
one deliberate attempt in fiction, “ Display.” The inimitable 
“Original Poems for Infant the infant mind 
fed from that delightful fount of practical wisdom and humour !— 
are barely noticed, and the title only partly quoted, ay 
on the ill-founded assumption that they are “too well known 
to need more than a passing reference.” It were far more 
hopeful to look for the stories of Mrs. Hannah More and Maria 
Edgeworth in modern households than to expect to find in nur- 
series Jane Taylor’s poems for children. Still more surprising and 
misleading is Mrs. Walford’s judgment on the “Contributions 
of Q.Q.”  Forgetful, apparently, that these admirable essays were 
written for the Youth's Magazine, Mrs. Walford qualities her 
estimate—“ Very smart, very clever and funny ”—by samen. | 
“The ideas are adapted to the capacity of children and uneducate 
persons.” Still more uncritical is the observation, “The | ge 
are very brief, and might easily have been expanded.” e of 
the merits of the Taylorian essays is their artistic regard of form. 
Their brightness and brevity of statement, clearness of vision, 
precision and finish of language, and unfailing common sense 
are the express qualities of the eighteenth-century literature to 
which they belong. The reissue of work so eminently practical, 
reticent, and wholesome—to regard it only from the didactic 

int of view—would supply a capital antidote to the intolerable 

iffuseness and wolhapel sentiment of much current literature 

for the young. 

There seems to be little that is new in the philanthropy of the 
day, to judge from Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s researches into the 
origin of modern philanthropic schemes not yet perfected. Sedf- 
Help a Hundred Years Ago (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) takes us 
back to the days of Lord Winchilsea’s allotments, Dr. Glasse 
and his village stores, Sir Thomas Bernard, Count Rumford, 
and Dr. Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, with his Associa- 
tion for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. Industrial schools, 
soup-kitchens, co-operative shops, self-supporting prisons, Friendly 
Societies, and allotments for cottagers, with or without a cow, 
were all warmly advocated a hundred years ago. Mr. Holyoake 
has collected much interesting material and given it readable 


form. The philanthropy that would encourage thrift, not that [ 


which enjoyed the patronage of Mr. Honeythunder, is the subject 
of this historical retrospect. 

Mrs. Eaton’s lively and graphic narrative, Waterloo Days 
(G. Bell & Sons), originally published in 1817 as The Days of 
Battle, thoroughly deserves a place in the excellent and cheap 
re-issue of “Bohn’s Select Library.” The author's account of 
the panic and suspense in Brussels from the first note of alarm 
to the final assurance of victory.is extremely vivid, while her 
description of the battle-field, visited one month after the 
event, is one of the most interesting among non-professional 
records of the kind. Of course there are inaccuracies, here and 
there, but the more important of these are corrected by Mr. 
George Hooper's Waterloo and noted in an appendix. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s amusing Departmental Ditties (Thacker 
& Co.), of which we have the third edition, show a remarkable 
command of metrical skill, besides the point and facility proper 
to vers de société. The poet’s satire is sometimes a little grim 
for the elegant medium employed, though the conjunction is 
decidedly quaint. There is much in the volume—and some new 
pieces, it may be noted—that we should like to quote, but nothing 
short of a whole poem could, with justice, be given. 

An Introduction to the Science and Practice of Photography, 
by se Jones, F.LS., F.C.S. (Iliffe & Co.), seems to be en- 
tirely deserving of the support of what the author calls “ the 
photographie public.” As that public is very considerable and 
still increasing, there must be a real demand for a sound and 
handy treatise like the volume before us. 

Certain aspects of public-school life are depicted in 2 somewhat 
satirical humour, which is a little forced at times, by the 
anonymous author of Sketches from Marlborough (Marlborough : 
Perkins). Cricket, racquets, toboganning, and other sports and 
entertainments—* penny reading” among them—are discussed 
and described in a diverting manner. 

We have received new editions of Cardinal Wiseman’s Essays 
on Various Subjects (Thomas Baker), being a selection from the 
original edition, with an introduction by the Rev. Jeremiah 
Murphy; Altiora Peto, by Laurence Oliphant (Blackwood & 
Sons); Bacon, by Dean Church (Macmillan & Co.); and London 
Water Supply, by the late Colonel Sir Francis Bolton, revised 
and enlarged by Philip A. Scratchley, M.A. (Clowes & Sons). 

We have also received The Foreign Commercial Correspondent, 
by Conrad E. Buller (Crosby Lockwood & Son); a new edition 
of the Catalogue of Lewis's Medical and Scientific Library (H. K. 


Clowes (Cassell); Jn Pawn, by Annie M. Young (Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday School Union); and The Dominion of Dark- 
ness, translated from the Russian of Count L. N. Tolstoi 
(Vizetelly & Co.) 
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We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
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MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMENS 
INSTITUTION. Fowunpep 1867. 
THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, £6,000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,300. 
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